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EDITORIAL 


INTRODUCTION OF Briefer Studies and Annotations 


It is the editorial policy of Human Relations to publish major 
contributions in the fields of psychology, sociology, social anthro- 
pology, and psychiatry, particularly studies based on the integra- 
tive use of methods and concepts derived from more than one of 
the medical and social science fields. The reports on theoretical, 
experimental, or field work accepted so far under this policy have, 
on the whole, been lengthy reports on relatively finished phases of 
work. This has largely excluded shorter reports of work in progress, 
an omission which the Editors have felt detracted from the balance 
of the Journal. 


This number of Human Relations, therefore, introduces a new 
feature—a Briefer Studies and Annotations section—which the 
Editors hope will extend the range of interest and value of the 
Journal. It is proposed in this section to include relatively shorter 
and less comprehensive articles than those which will appear in the 
main body of the Journal, such as notes on current research, 
descriptions of the work of social science research institutes, 
tentative theoretical formulations, and integrated annotations on 
articles or groups of articles which have appeared in the Journal. 
Suitable contributions will be welcome by the Editors. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


There also appears a list of books received. It is hoped at an 
early date to supplement this by comprehensive reviews. The 
comprehensive reviews will deal with books that are considered 
to be of central importance in the integrative field covered by the 
Journal, and will comprise either serious critical articles by a single 
author, or, on occasion, multiple reviews by a number of authors 
from different scientific disciplines. 


As further experience accumulates, the Editors hope to introduce 
further changes and developments in Journal policy, in order to 
ensure maximum achievement of its purpose. To this end com- 
ments from subscribers and contributors on any aspects of the 
content or form of the Journal would be helpful. 


Sore 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND EVALUATION OF A MEASURE 
OF SOCIAL INTERACTION’ 


Part 1 
The Development and Evaluation of Reliability 


BERNARD STEINZOR 





INTRODUCTION 


There is an increasing interest in the 
study of the behavior of individuals in 
groups. What began as isolated efforts 
of scientists in such different disciplines 
as sociology, psychology, education, 
psychiatry, social work and industrial 
relations has begun to develop into 
what may be soon called a new social 
psychology. 

A Research Center for Group Dyna- 
mics, headed by research psychologists, 
was established at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and is now 
located at the University of Michigan. 
Leading universities as Chicago and 
Harvard have established programs for 
the more integrated study of the rela- 
tionships among the sciences of socio- 
logy, social anthropology and psycho- 
logy. Courses in Human Relations are 
being established in many institutions. 
Social work schools have for a long time 
offered courses in group work because 
of the close ties between the social 
worker and the community. A recent 


bibliography compiled by Wilson and 
Ryland (17) lists and attests to the real 
activity in this area. Both World Wars, 
and especially the last one, provided an 
impetus for the use of group therapy 
procedures. The American Jewish Con- 
gress has appropriated a substantial 
sum of money for a Commission on 
Community Interrelations which has 
undertaken a program of social action 
research. The aim is to develop 
effective methods for combating race 
prejudice, one product of poor social 
relations. Any investigator interested 
in group behavior can easily find 
impressive evidence of the development 
of a new discipline in the social sciences. 


Basis for interest in present problem 

One area of study in the field of 
human relations is the basic processes 
involved in face to face groups. The 
small group has always been utilized 
for a large variety of purposes such as 
committee work in large organizations 





! This study formed the basis for the writer’s doctoral dissertation. The work was done under 
the Committee on Human Development at The University of Chicago. Special acknowledgment 
is given to the writer’s committee, Dr. Carl R. Rogers, Dr. Herbert Thelen, Dr. Caroline Tryon, 
Dr. E. H. Porter, Jr., and Dr. William Henry. Without the co-operation and assistance of the 
Counseling Center, University of Chicago, the study could not have been completed. 
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and seminar-discussion group in the 
universities. Social life takes place, for 
most people, in intimate groups. The 
small group has recently been used for 
therapeutic ends because group rela- 
tionships may have powerful thera- 
peutic effects. 

Effective leadership techniques used 
in groups should not only evolve from 
the purposes for which the group was 
established. They must also depend on 
the understanding of what generally 
takes place in groups. For example, 
one may ask whether therapeutic tech- 
niques developed in the treatment of 
individual will be as effective as methods 
based on the direct study of group 
relations. The search for some answer 
to this question stimulated the investi- 
gator’s attempt to develop a method 
that might reveal some aspects of the 
group process. The techniques any 
group leader should follow depend on a 
knowledge of the dynamics of the 
group process in general, the specific 
purpose for which the group was 
organized and the unique aspects of the 
situation at the time the group met. 

The investigator formulated another 
question. What is a group atmosphere, 
how does it develop and how may it be 
measured? The classic experiments by 
Lewin and his group (9) were designed 
to test some of the assumptions of 
social-psychological field theory. They 
underlined the effect on individual 
behavior of types of leader-group 
relationships. These relationships the 
Lewinians called social climates or 
group atmospheres. The significance 
of the group atmosphere for the achieve- 
ment of any purpose set by the leader is 
apparent to observers of group be- 
havior. 

The scientific method requires that 


the investigator define operationally 
what he wishes to predict and control. 
The answers to such problems as the 
development and differentiation of 
group atmospheres and how leaders 
may create social climates in harmony 
with purposes seemed to depend on an 
instrument which measured quantita- 
tively factors basic to group pheno- 
mena. The aim of this study, therefore, 
is the development of categories for 
measuring some types of interaction in 
face to face situations. 


The assumptions and hypotheses of this 
study 

The investigator, attempting to des- 
cribe any social behavior, can make a 
tremendous variety of observations 
which may form the basis of his system 
of description and explanation.? How- 
ever, one must start with some definite 
assumptions and hypotheses as to 
which aspect of social behavior is more 
significant. 

There were four assumptions with 
which the investigator approached the 
study of processes in face to face 
groups. (a) The basic assumption was 
that behavior is motivated and that an 
understanding of the motivation is 
necessary to understand the behavior. 
All present “day psychological theories 
are based on some described system of 
motivation. Differences among the 
theories are due largely to the different 
types of inferred motivations, drives, 
needs, attitudes, feeling, etc., defined by 
the theorist. (6) The motivation of the 
individual expresses itself in a variety of 
ways. In a group, a significant aspect 
of motivation is the intent or purpose 
of the individual’s verbal behavior. 
(c) Verbal behavior was assumed to be a 
highly significant aspect of adult social 





2 See “ 


Report-on Conference on the Utilization of Sound Recording,” which can be obtained 


from Dr. H. Thelen of the University of Chicago. Also see B. Steinzor (15). 
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relations. The reasons for the choice 
of verbal behavior will be elaborated in 
a following section. (d) It was assumed 
that the greatest understanding of group 
relationships would be gained if in- 
ferences as to the individual’s intent or 
purpose most nearly approximated the 
way the individual would define his 
purpose. 

The specific hypothesis of the study 
was that an instrument could be 
developed which would be both reliable 
and useful and which could validly 
measure some of the processes of social 
relationships. The assumptions listed 
oriented the development of the 
categories. 


Some related studies 

Some attempts have been made to 
develop categories for the study of 
various types of social situations. The 
client-centered therapeutic procedures, 
as described chiefly by Carl Rogers (13) 
has been made the subject of a number 
of investigations. 

E. H. Porter (12) was interested 
largely in the attitudes and procedures 
followed by the counselor. He de- 
veloped a check list for the classification 
of counselor procedures used in carrying 
out four major interviewing functions. 
Porter found that his procedure could 
be used reliably and that it also helped 
to differentiate interview procedures 
judged to be different by independent 
criteria. 

W. U. Snyder was interested in the 
feelings and attitudes of the client as 
well as those of the counselor. He also 
worked with the recorded material of 
a series of therapeutic contacts with six 
different clients. He developed a 
system for classifying all responses in 
therapeutic interviews and concluded 
that: “It is possible for such unstruc- 
tured material as psychotherapeutic 
interviews to be analyzed by the method 


used in this study and to be made into 
measureable data ” (14, p. 220). 

These two studies on a therapeutic 
procedure indicated that reliable in- 
ferences as to the feelings and attitudes 
of a person could be made and used as a 
basis for evaluating certain outcomes. 
Eliot Chapple, on the other hand, has 
expressed some doubt as to the depend- 
ability of measures based on attitudes 
and feelings. He states, “ We cannot 
depend upon our subjective evaluations 
of the feelings or sentiments of the 
individuals whose words we record” 
(3, p. 109). The instrument Chapple 
developed for studying human relations 
in a variety of situations deals with the 
quanta of action. These quanta mainly 
depend on accurate measurements of 
the time relationships of the statements 
of individuals. At this stage of our 
knowledge it would be foolhardy to 
predict which approach would add most 
to our knowledge and understanding of 
the dynamics of social behavior. Any 
scientific investigation, however, 
attempts to make objective what was 
initially vague and subjective. There is 
essentially no dichotomy between the 
objective and subjective, and distinc- 
tions made are relative and for the sake 
of convenience. Time relationships 
were also vague and subjective before 
the invention of clocks. 

Harold H. Anderson (1) has carried 
on a number of investigations in pupil- 
teacher and pupil-pupil relationships. 
He has described two concepts that he 
believes are the major variables in these 
relationships, namely domination and 
social integration. Various indices 
based on dominative and integrative 
scores were found to distinguish 
meaningfully the relationships various 
teachers established with their pupils. 
Anderson’s studies have clearly indi- 
cated that observers can measure 
human relationships in terms of 
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inter-personal attitudes. His technique 
does provide a tool for the measurement 
of the social climate existing in class- 
rooms. 

It was concluded that it is possible to 
develop reliable categories of social 
behavior, and that such categories 
would be useful in the investigation of 
significant phases of the group process. 
Existing categories seemed to be useful 
only in the context of the situation in 
which they were conceived. The type of 


categories that had been developed also 
seemed to be inconsistent with the 
investigator’s assumptions. It was felt 
that a useful instrument could be 
developed for the investigation of the 
group process if the categories were (a) 
free of particular content, (b) did not 
include value judgments, (c) reflected 
intents of verbal behavior, and (d) 
approximated as nearly as possible the 
way the behaver would describe the 
intent of his behavior. 


THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


The groups chosen to provide basic 
data for the derivation of categories of 
interaction were those in which a large 
amount of verbal interaction occurred. 
The aim was to develop the widest 
range of categories possible. The 
dimensions of interaction described on 
the basis of the experimental material 
could then be applied to other types of 
groups. It was hoped, however, that 
if the categories did not cover all 
possibilities, the procedure used in 
developing categories might be demon- 
strated as being meaningful and worth- 
while. Additional categories could then 
be developed for other groups. 

Two groups were selected to provide 
basic data for development of the 
instrument. The criteria for selecting 
the groups were (a) the membership 
was not to exceed ten, (b) the members 
have common interests, so that con- 
tinued interaction would be possible, 
and (c) the members should be relative 
strangers, so that development of inter- 
action might be evident. Selected 
sessions from four other groups were 
also used as a partial test of the appli- 
cability of the derived categories. 

All the sessions of both groups were 
electrically recorded with the knowledge 
of the participants. This knowledge 


did not seem to affect the nature of the 
interaction. Selected sessions were then 
transcribed. These transcripts provided 
the data for the development of the 
categories. 


Rationale for use of transcribed verbal 
material 

The investigator arbitrarily limited 
himself to the use of printed verbal 
material. A transcription eliminates 
many of the aspects of the real life 
Situation, as tone of voice, gesture, 
posture and facial expressions. These 
features are probably of real impor- 
tance in judging the intent of an 
individual's statement. Their elimina- 
tion probably makes the identification 
of intents more difficult. The reasons 
for this procedure, however, are as 
follows. (a) Adequate equipment and 
method for recording expressive move- 
ments are not available. (6) At the 
beginning stages adequate approxima- 
tions of the dynamics of group inter- 
action may be derived from verbal 
material. (c) Sound recordings are 
coming into wider use in the scientific 
study of social situations. This is 
certainly true of therapeutic contacts, 
especially of the  client-centered 
approach. Some methods for reducing 
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the mass of transcribed material to 
some meaningful system must be 
developed if any potential usefulness of 
verbatim recordings is to be actualized. 
Though not directly designed to develop 
such a method, the present study may 
give some indications as to the useful- 
ness of electrically recorded verbal 
material. (d) Language is by far the 
most often used method and probably 
the most important way of affecting 
interpersonal relationships and com- 
munication. 


Other types of data gathered 
Four other kinds of data were 
derived from the groups chosen for 


direct study. (a) The experimenter with 
the knowledge of the group members, 
observed all sessions recorded for use 
as basic data. (b) The members of the 
two major groups were asked to 
comment on various aspects of the 
procedure. (c) The Rorschach Ink Blot 
test was administered individually. (d) 
A sociometric test was given to the 
members of the major groups at various 
intervals throughout the series of 
sessions. It was assumed that further 
knowledge about the nature of the 
groups and of the individual members 
would provide useful leads as to 
types of categories that might be 
developed. 


DESCRIPTION OF GROUPS USED IN THE STUDY 


Group I, the V.A. sub-group, was 
composed of male employees of the 
Veterans Administration. The mem- 
bers were part of a larger class in 
counseling techniques held at the 
University of Chicago (2). Group II, 
the voluntary and leaderless group, was 
composed of ten graduate students who 
were members of a class in the psycho- 
logy of adjustment. They met without a 
designated leader. Groups I and II 
provided the major part of the material 
both for the development and evalua- 
tion of the instrument. 

Group III, the therapy group, was 
composed of seven members interested 
in using a group situation for therapy. 
The therapist used  client-centered 
methods in working with the members. 
Group IV—1E and IV—4C, the prob- 


lem solving groups, each were composed 
of three eighth graders. They were 
organized as part of a study in educa- 
tional procedures. Their task was to 
discuss and offer solutions for a 
hypothetical community problem. 
Group IV—lE was judged to be 
successful in its discussion of the prob- 
lem while TV—4C was unsuccessful. 
Group V, the seminar group, was 
composed of nine doctoral students and 
two instructors who met weekly to 
discuss issues of common concern. 
The last four groups provided material 
for the purpose of comparing different 
types of groups as a validation pro- 
cedure. In a following paper on the 
validity of the instrument, a fuller 
description of each group will be 
presented. 
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TABLE 1 
Symbols and Brief Description of Categories 





With respect to: 








Intent is to: 
Self Group Issue 
Activate and (AcS.)3 AcG. Call on a person to | Aci. Introduce a new 
Originate act. Direct person. topic. Set pace by origi- 
Ac. nating. 
Structure and (StS.) StG. Define Group pro-| St. Define issue by 
Delimit cedure by giving facts. | giving facts in order to 
St. limit. 
: DiS. Categorical point | Dig. Diagnose and label | DiJ. Characterize issue 
labelling and label about self. | an individual. categorically by point- 
Di. DiG. Diagnose and label | ing to crux of it. 
group relations. 
Evaluate EvS. Qualitative and | Evg. Evaluate a person | EvJ. Categorical and 
v. categorical terms about | qualitatively. qualitative reference to 
self. EvG. Qualitative refer- | issue. 
ence to group. 
Analyse and AnS. Explore cause and | Ang. Explore and inter- | An. Exploring cause 
Explore effect in one’s motives | pret a person and his | and effect relations. 
An. problems. 
AnG. Explore group 
procedures. 
Express and ExS. Report neutral way fe Report personal | Ex/J. Report in neutral 
Give Info. about feelings one has. tentative manner. Grist 
Ex. ExG. Report one’s ex- | to mill. 


Clarify confusion 
Cl. 


Defend 
De. 


Offer solution 
So. 


Conciliate 
Cn. 





InS. Ask questions of 
self. 


(C1S.) 


DeS. Self justify. Resist 
others’ points in clarifi- 
fication of self. 


SoS. Giving self advice 
as to steps to take. 


CnS. Having insight 
about one’s i teens. 





periences. 


Ing. Ask for personal 
information. 

InG. Ask for informa- 
tion on group proce- 
dures. 

C1G. Explain position 
one took on issue. 


(DeG) 


Sog. Giving advice to 


4 *¢ 
SoG. Advising on group 
procedures. 


CnG. Pulling Group dis- 
cussion together by 
reference to people. 





Ask to clarify 
confusion. 
InI. To find out more 
about issue. 


Cll. Attempt to clear 
confusion by giving 
more information. 


(Del) 


Sol. Suggestions as to 
how to cope with issue. 


CnI. Pulling points to- 
gether in impersonal 
way. 





3 Symbols in parenthesis indicate that category is theoretically possible but will not appear in 


verbal material. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
Symbols and Brief Description of Categories 





Intent is to: ) 


With respect to: 





Self | 


Group Issue 





Understand and 





Un. Show understanding by reflecting and rephrasing. No particular 








Reflect locus assigned. 
Un. 
Give support | (SgS) | Sgg. Personal reassur- | Sg/. Agreement by 
Sg. | ance. | simple elaboration. 
SgG. Agreement. 
Seek Support SsS. Pushing oneself,| SsG. Seek verification | SsI. Seek verification 
Ss. | Selling oneself. | from group. from authority on issue. 
Oppose and Attack | (At.S) AtG. Personal attack | Atl. Ideational Opposi- 
At. | ' and challenge. tion. 
Show Deference | (Def.) | DefG. Polite withdrawal | Def7. Accepting point 
Def. | Excuse oneself. without indication of 
one’s feelings. 
Conform | (CoS) | CoG. Carry out group (Col) 
Co. | decided activity. 
Entertain (EnS.) EnG. Trying to be|Enl. Trying to be 
En. humorous by short wise-| humorous by _ telling 











Miscellaneous 
M 


| 
| 
| | crack, story 
| 
| 


| Mu. All unclassifiable statements. 
| M? Statements which can be classified but no category is provided. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTRUMENT 


There were a number of stages in the 
development of the instrument. Six 
steps might be briefly summarized. 

(a) In the preparation of the trans- 
cripts, a unit had to be chosen for the 
purpose of categorizing statements. 
The unit of verbal behavior chosen was 
arbitrarily defined as the entire state- 
ment a person made that occurred 
between the statements of individuals 
immediately preceding and following 
the person’s expression. If the person 
stopped talking for five or more seconds 
and then continued, his statement was 
counted as two units. 

There were a number of reasons for 
this choice. It is simpler to follow this 


procedure since the units are prede- 
termined. It was also felt that were the 
investigator to use another and equally 
arbitrary method, he would have 
probably biased the results by imposing 
on the data some of the categories that 
were to be evaluated. On the other 
hand each judge could assign any unit 
to more than one category. This pro- 
vided one way in which the unit could 
be broken down for further analysis. 

(b) The typescripts were carefully 
read. The investigator tried to des- 
cribe in as few words as possible, the 
intent or purpose with which the person 
seemed to be stating his point. 

(c) These short descriptions were then 
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combined into major groups. This first 
draft, derived empirically, resulted in 
the formulation of nine major categories 
and forty-two sub-categories of intents. 
The nine major ones were labelled as 
intentions relating to group action, 
diagnosis, support giving, support 
seeking, self references, attack, infor- 
mation giving, information seeking, and 
the ninth, a miscellaneous group. 

(d) A preliminary check was made on 
the usefulness of this system. It became 
apparent that though the sub-categories 
were rather well defined, there was real 
confusion in locating a major grouping. 
Confusion existed in the fact that the 
dimension of intent was not clearly 
separated from another dimension, 
which might be called direction of the 
intent. 

The direction of the intent is opera- 
tionally defined as the object toward 
which the remark is made. Remarks 
may be directed toward the self, toward 
the group relationships, toward the 
issue being discussed and toward 
aspects not involved in the immediate 
grouping. These loci are conceived to 
be part of a continuum of self involve- 
ment. The first draft of the major 
categories, therefore, included categories 
having the same intent but with 
different loci and had grouped different 
intents having the same loci. The two 
major dimensions of the intent and the 
direction of intent or locus were not 
clearly differentiated. Any scheme for 
describing a process can be aided 
materially by an early isolation of the 
kinds and number of dimensions that 
may be involved. 

(e) The clarification of this confusion 
assisted materially in the revision of the 
categories. The intents were listed to 
form one side of a two-way table, the 


second side being the locus or direction 
of intent. Table | is a summary of the 
final product of this two dimensional 
scheme of interaction and includes 
eighteen intents.‘ 

This two dimensional scheme helped 
locate a number of categories which 
initially had not been described. The 
table points to probable categories, 
those that are theoretically possible and 
some that probably would appear only 
in motor behavior. Since only verbal 
material is dealt with, some categories 
would not be evident in the typescript. 

(f) Generally, one category was des- 
cribed for each cell in the table though 
in some cases more than one. The labels 
for the categories were chosen for des- 
criptive purposes and to assist in coding 
statements. Some of the labels used 
may be somewhat unique. For in- 
stance, the giving of factual data has 
been labelled as the intent to structure 
an issue (St J). It was necessary, there- 
fore, to describe as carefully as possible 
each one of the intents and not rely too 
much on the label for purposes of 
definition. 

It can be seen that some intents 
classified in the issue locus may indicate 
more self involvement than another 
intent classified in the group locus. 
Analysis, whether of the self, or of a 
highly abstract issue, is always more 
objective than remarks supporting a 
person’s position on an issue. However, 
for the purposes of this study the scale 
of self to issue involvement had been 
arbitrarily divided into three major loci. 
Undoubtedly, more refined scaling 
techniques would demonstrate that the 
arbitrary division is unjustified. Sim- 
plicity and the fact that this is a first 
approximation of one possible aspect 
of group dynamics are the reasons the 





4 The complete set of definitions and directions for categorization is too lengthy to reproduce in 
this paper. Copies of this material will be made available by the author on request. 
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present formulation was adopted. As 
the descriptive and conceptual know- 
ledge of the group process increases, 
more accurate scaling of points on the 
continuum of self to issue involvement 
will be possible. It should be kept in 
mind that in the evaluation of the 
instrument, the tentative assumption is 
made that the groupings of intents 
according to loci is fairly accurate for 
the present purposes of this research. 

Before proceeding with the results on 
reliability, a short passage from the 
beginning of the first session of the 
voluntary and leaderless group (II) 
is presented together with the coding of 
each statement. This should illustrate 
the main procedure of the research. 
The group had started out on a dis- 
cussion of democracy initiated by Mr. 
Q, who had just remarked that indi- 
viduals frequently became more liberal 
than their parents. 


Miss V: I'd agree with that all right. 
(Laughing). Example right here. 

(Giving support to a member of the group. 
Sg G). 

Mr. Q: In fact, we see ten of them right in 
this room. 

(Diagnosing members of the group categori- 
cally. Di G). 


Mr. U: Why do you think that—because of 
the training or that it’s some reaction towards 
the family? Something like that maybe? 

(Seeking more opinion and information on 
issue with slight tendency toward analysis. In I). 


Mr. Q: It’s possibly both. But I believe the 
dominant factor is enlightenment. An aware- 
ness of things. It’s a rise of reason rather than 
be guided by superstition or prejudice or 
dogma as my family was, for instance. I 
tended to become a more reasoning individual 
and be reasoned with and not react emotionally. 

(Expressing personal information—Ex G— 
and categorical diagnosis. Di I). 

Mr. U: Do you think race prejudices them- 
selves are a matter of reasoning it out? 

(Information seeking on issue though with a 
hint of personal attack—In I). 

Miss X: It’s emotion. 

(Categorical diagnosis. Di I). 


Mr. U: I think it’s purely an emotional 
need. How much you need to kick someone 
else around, something like that. Of course, 
consciously you can do all the reasoning and 
find that it’s nonsense to be prejudiced in any 
way but you can still be very prejudiced 
because there’s an emotional need to. 

(Supporting a statement on issue—Sg I—and 
elaborating somewhat categorically—Di 1). 


Mr. Q: You feel that the reason has no 
control over the emotion? 

(A challenging statement without elaboration. 
At G). 


Miss V: I like what Mr Q. said in the last 
question that we had examples here of people 
whose attitudes have changed because of edu- 
cation. I have been holding fast to the theory 
that knowledge doesn’t change. the attitudes. 
And yet, suddenly, I realize that something has 
changed my attitude over and beyond what I 
had when I left home and went to college. I 
don’t know what the concept is but I think 
knowledge was a factor. 

(Self exploration and analysis—An S—and 
elaborating support—Sg I). 


Miss X: It’s the experience you’ve had, not 
just knowledge. But knowledge along with 
favorable or unfavorable experiences. 

(Categorical diagnosis. Di I). 


Miss Y: Well, I don’t know. If we could 
take the matter of sex training that a middle 
class girl gets in the home and then the things 
that are in biology. And it isn’t so much a 
matter of experience but knowledge that makes 
you start questioning your own attitudes. And 
in that instance I think it’s knowledge. 

(More tentative exploration of question—An I 
—and some opposition as to the previous point. 


At I). 


Miss T: Probably means that you have to 
try out what you learned. You learn some- 
thing and then you...... 

(Categorical definition of issue. Di I). 


Miss X: I don’t mean exactly that. I mean 
that you have a different reaction or the—well, 
it’s the kind of experience. When V. is talking 
of sex experience, I think you could change 
your attitude from the middle class biases 
without actually going and having sex ex- 
perience yourself. 

(Clarification of self to group—Cl G—and 
some analysis—An 1). 


Mr. R: You were talking about some of 
these other forces in the community, that tend 
to counteract the beneficial effects of the home 
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and school. I think that one thing you touched 
upon here is this whole area of channels of 
communication. It’s been my observation that 
whenever any real issue comes up upon which 
people ought to have a balanced opinion that 
from the newspapers and magazines they get 
only one little slanted point of view. And then 
they read PM on one side or the Chicago Tribune 
on the other and hold to the particular view 





expressed in that channel of communication 
which reinforces prejudice rather than helping 
to arrive at understanding. It seems to me we 
meed more, a greater perspective in our im- 
pressions about progress in order that we can 
reach some common ground on which we 
operate democratically. ; 

(Activating and originating a new issue—Ac I 
—also exploring issue—An !). 


RESULTS OF EVALUATION FOR RELIABILITY 


It is important to demonstrate relia- 
bility where the data are composed of 
inferences and made by one person. 
Therefore, the first task was to demon- 
Strate that the categories of social 
interaction could be identified by others 
in the experimental material with a 
high degree of accuracy. It was hoped 
that this procedure would indicate how 
accurately and how easily others could 
use the instrument. The relative 
absence of inter-judge agreement, how- 
ever, does not necessarily indicate 
general unreliability of an instrument 
since different ways of training of judges 
can reduce the extent of agreement. In 
that event, absence of bias in a set of 
ratings must be demonstrated by other 
means. Agreement of the investigator 
with himself might be one such criterion 
if it is shown that his ratings are valid 
on a number of independent criteria. 


The indices used as criteria of reliability 

The measurement of reliability was 
based on the agreement between the 
independent codings of pairs of judges 
on any single session. The amount of 
agreement between judges was expressed 
in two ways. 

1. The per cent agreement on first 
codings assigned to each unit was cal- 
culated for each session. This was done 
by dividing the number of first codings 
that were in agreement between a pair 
of judges by the total number of units 
coded. The per cent agreement for a 
single category was calculated only for a 


comparison between the investigator 
and any other judge. The per cent 
agreement for a single category depends 
on the set of codings used as the base 
line for measuring agreement. The 
total per cent of agreement can be cal- 
culated without the assumption that 
one set of codings in a comparison is the 
correct one. The investigator’s codings 
were assumed to be the key for the 
calculation of per cent agreement on 
single categories. The per cent agree- 
ment was expressed in three ways, (a) 
the per cent of exact agreement in both 
intent and locus, (b) the per cent of 
agreement in at least the intent, and (c) 
the per cent of agreement on locus alone. 
The extent of agreement on the first 
coding assigned to a statement would 
be important in the investigation of 
such questions as the relationship of an 
individual’s pattern of categories to his 
personality and the stimulus value of 
any intent. In these questions, the unit 
of interaction is taken to be the single 
Statement. The per cent agreement 
index of reliability will be referred to 
as the P.A. 

2. The second index of reliability 
was obtained by the use of the Chi- 
Square test described by Fisher (6). 
This statistic is suitable when the data 
are discontinuous. Probabilities ex- 
pressing the significance of differences 
between codings of two. judges could be 
calculated for single categories as well 
as for the entire series. The total 
number of codings assigned to a single 
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intent or a single locus by a judge were 
compared to the total number of codings 
assigned to the same intent or locus by 
the paired judge. The expected fre- 
quency was taken to be the average of 
these two figures. The number of degrees 
of freedom (n.d.f.) for the comparison 
in a single category was taken to be one. 
The n.d.f. used to determine the 
probability of the sum of Chi-Square 
for the intents and for the loci in any 
comparison was one less than the 
number of categories compared. This 
index would help indicate how well 
judges agree on the categorization of an 
entire session without regard to the 
extent of agreement of the codings on a 
single statement. It would be useful in 
the investigation of problems where the 
entire session was taken to be the unit 
and where comparisons among different 
groups and for different sessions of the 
same group were desired. 


Selection and training of judges 

Two criteria guided the selection of 
judges. (a) The judge should have some 
experience in a field where recognition 
of attitudes was an essential part of the 
work. (6) The judge should be in- 
terested in the problem and be willing 
to learn the system of categorization 
since it was evident that the task of 
coding would be time consuming. 

Since all judges were unfamiliar with 
the data and coding procedure, pre- 
liminary training and experience was 
provided in the use of the categories. 
The judges were trained in two steps. 
(a) Each judge was given a copy of the 
directions for categorization and of the 
sixth session of Group I. This practice 
session included 351 statements of which 
the investigator had coded the first 103 
statements. The directions for coding 
the material were largely self explana- 
tory. When each judge felt that he 


clearly understood his task, he inde- 
pendently coded the last 248 statements. 
(b) When the judge had coded the 
practice session, the investigator calcu- 
lated the per cent of agreement between 
his and the judge's codings. Codings 
on which there was disagreement in the 
coding of the intent were noted. These 
differences of interpretation of the 
definition of the intents provided the 
focal point for a training discussion 
between the judge and the investigator. 
At the close of the training session, each 
judge was given the two sessions he was 
assigned to categorize. 


Results of per cent agreement index of 
reliability 

The system used for assignment of 
sessions to judges for coding provided 
a three way comparison on any single 
session. The investigator coded all 
sessions and every other judge coded 
two. No more than two judges coded 
the same session. No judge coded two 
sessions derived from the same group. 

The total per cent agreement cal- 
culated for each pair of judges has been 
summarized in Table 2. The total 
agreement based on 7434 pairs of 
codings is 47 per cent for intent and loci, 
54 for intent alone and 75 per cent for 
loci alone. These figures can be com- 
pared with the percentages obtained in 
the practice session which are 37, 43 
and 73 respectively. This represents an 
increase of about 10 per cent for the 
intents and practically no increase for 
loci. 

The significance of these figures can 
be assessed by calculating the per cent 
agreement expected by chance. There 
were fifty possible sub-categories. If it 
is assumed that the distribution of 
codings expected by chance is rec- 
tangular, two per cent of the codings 
would be assigned to each sub-category 
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TABLE 2 


General Agreement Between Pairs of Judges Expressed in Per Cent. N=7434 
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alone and 73 for agreement on loci alone. 


by a judge operating by chance alone.® 
The chance probability of any pair of 
codings being in agreement is the 
product of the independent proba- 
bilities. In this instance it is .04 per cent. 
The obtained percentage of 47 is 1175 
times greater than the chance expec- 
tancy. Similarly, by chance .27 per cent 
of the codes are expected to be in 
agreement for the intent alone since 
there are nineteen intents. The ob- 
tained percentage of 54 is 200 times 
greater than chance expectancy. The 75 
per cent agreement obtained for loci 
only is almost 7 times greater than the 
chance expectancy of 11 per cent. 
These results may be expressed in the 
more familiar terms of statistical levels 
of confidence in rejecting the null 
hypothesis. The results for agreement 
on both intent and locus are significant 
at less than the .001 level, the results for 
intent alone are significant at less than 
the .01 level and the results for locus 
only are significant at about .10 level. 
Except for the per cent agreement on 
loci alone, the P.A. indices of reliability 


session, I—6, was 37 for complete agreement, 43 for agreement on intent 


are significantly greater than those 
expected by chance. 


Differences on per cent agreement for 
groups, sessions and judges 

A question might be raised as to 
whether there are differences among 
groups, sessions or judges in per cent 
agreement. A qualitative analysis was 
made of the figures in the second and 
third columns of Table 2. Generally, 
there are no large group differences 
obtained with the exception of the 
therapy group (III). The high per cent 
agreement obtained for this group is 
largely due to the high frequency of the 
intent to understand (Un) which formed 
21 per cent of the coded statements. As 
will be seen in Table 3, Un gives a 75 
per cent agreement. The other possible 
factor for the high per cent agreement 
for Group III, that of the judge’s 
ability, is ruled out since Judge M was 
considerably lower in P.A. in coding 
Group V. Group I and II both 
average 53 per cent agreement on intents 
alone. 





5 When dealing with measures of per cent, this is the most likely type of distribution expected by 


chance. 
categorized by chance alone. 


No empirical evidence is available as to the type of distribution one would get if a judge 
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The data on intents alone do not lend 
themselves to any. conclusive inter- 
pretation of differences among groups, 
sessions and judges. 

The results in per cent agreement of 
loci are not conclusive in indicating the 
factors operating to reduce agreement. 


The per cent agreement in categories 

The codings for Group I and II were 
used to calculate per cent agreements 
for single intents and loci. Table 3 
summarizes the results. The range is 
from 17—84 per cent for intents. The 
five best categories would seem to be 
information seeking (Jn), analysis (An), 
understanding (Un), unclassifiable (Mu), 
and entertain (En). The five worst are 
structure (St), diagnose (Di), support 
seeking (Ss), depend (De), and con- 
ciliate (Cv). The possible reasons for 
the general results will be discussed 
shortly. At this point a few factors 
will be mentioned that may have been 
operating specifically in lowering the 
per cent agreement for a number of the 
categories. 

Several judges reported difficulty in 
discriminating among structure (Sr), 
diagnose (Di), evaluate (Ev), express 


analyze (An). Some judges rarely used 
the St or Di category. Statements thus 
coded by the investigator were fre- 
quently coded as Ex or An. The 
judges averaged 36 An codings to the 
investigator’s 26 and 57 Ex codings to 
the investigator’s 36. The reason the 
investigator would advance as the basis 
for the low P.A.’s for structure (St) and 
diagnosis (Di) was the insufficiency of 
training and the resulting lack of dis- 
crimination among intents which are 
closely related but which the investiga- 
tor felt were important to distinguish. 
On the other hand there is some evi- 
dence that too fine a set of rules for 
distinguishing statements was made. 
The investigator recoded 700 items on 
two sessions of Group I and calculated 
the P.A. with his initial codings made 
two months previously. The P.A. for 
all intents was 84 and for loci 92. The 
only intents that were below 84 per cent 
in the code-recode check were structure 
(St) which gave 67 and diagnose (Di) 
which gave a P.A. of 72. Ex gave 84 
and An, 97. If we assume that the 
investigator’s per cent agreement with 
himself is the maximum that can be 
expected, structure (St) and diagnose 








and give information (Ex), and (Di), as they are presently defined, are 
TABLE 3 
Per cent Agreement Between Investigator Paired with Judges on Intents and Loci. 
N=4787° 
Per cent | | Per cent Per cent 
Intent | Agreement | __Antent | Agreement | Intent Agreement 
Ac 6o | Cl 48 At  /— 
St 17 | De 29b Def 52> 
Di 32 | So 50 En 75 
Ev | 45 ; Cn 28> | Mu 77 
An 70 | Un 75 Loci 
Ex 60 |. a 58 S 45 
In 84 | $s 30 | 59 
oom 86 





4 Sample drawn from Groups I and II. 


Per cent calculated with N less than 50. Conform (Cv) gave 100 


per cent but based on N of 1. 
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the intents most difficult to identify. It 
may be worth while, however, to im- 
prove these definitions since the in- 
vestigator could discriminate about 70 
per cent of the time. 

Another source of evidence as to 
whether combining intents would in- 
crease the P.A. can be found in the 
kinds of codes assigned when the 
investigator coded a statement as Di or 
St. If diagnosis (Di) was generally con- 
fused with analysis (An), this might 
offer an argument for combining these 
intents. Of 240 units coded diagnosis 
(Di) by the investigator, other judges 
coded 21 per cent An, 25 per cent Ex, 
5 per cent Sr, 6 per cent C/ and 10 per 
cent Ev. No one category is sub- 
stituted for Di with enough frequency 
to warrant any combination. More 
precise definition and better training of 
judges is more logically indicated. Of a 
sample of 74 units coded St (structure) 
by the investigator, other judges coded 
16 per cent Ex, 19 per cent Di, | per 
cent Ev, 0 per cent An, and 47 per cent 
C/. This result is more indicative for 
combining Sr with clarify. The investi- 
gator, however, did not anticipate this 
confusion since he never confused the 
two. He would again ascribe this to 
inadequate training of judges rather 
than definition of categories. 

The low P.A. for defense (De) was 
due partly to its confusion with C/G 
or clarifying oneself to the group and 
partly because defensiveness (De) has a 
strong quality of emotion which prob- 
ably would be lost in a typescript. The 
P.A. for De is also somewhat unreliable 
since it was calculated on the basis of 
less than one per cent of the codes. 
Similarly, the P.A. of conciliate and 
integrate (Cn), was based on only .04 
per cent of the codes. The judges 
coded conciliate (Cn) fewer times than 
did the investigator. Despite the very 
low frequency of its appearance, this 


intent should be distinguished since its 
manifestation is significant because it is 
unusual. 

The three intents most closely related 
to the emotional climate are support 
giving (Sg) support seeking (Ss), and 
attacking and opposing (Af). One 
might predict that these intents should 
yield a lower per cent agreement since 
the overtones of words which frequently 
convey the emotional qualities are 
eliminated in transcriptions. The 
results bear out this prediction. Attack 
(At) and especially support seeking (Ss) 
are much lower than total P.A. of 54 
found in Table 3. The P.A. for support 
giving (Sg) is higher than this figure, 
but the reason for this is clear if we 
calculate the P.A. for support giving on 
the group locus (SgG) and support 
giving on the issue locus (Sg/). SgG 
yields a P.A.of 77 which is reasonable 
since the coding of SgG frequently 
depended on very overt statements as 
“ You are right.” SgJ has a P.A. of 44. 
This coding called for a judgment as to 
whether the person was thinking with 
another individual. Support giving in 
this instance was more covert and its 
recognition would depend more on 
subtle features. The conclusion seems 
to be that the intents more closely 
related to-emotional qualities which are 
frequently expressed in non-verbal ways 
were not adequately defined for coding 
typescripts which did not include these 
qualities. It is an empirical question 
whether higher P.A.’s for Sg, Ss, and 
At would be obtained in the actual 
situation, but the guess is that they 
would be higher. 

The three loci are markedly different 
from one another in the P.A. The 
variation in frequency of the three loci 
may account for the difference in per 
cent agreement. The 45 P.A. for the 
self locus (S) was based on 3 per cent 
of the judgments, the 59 P.A. for group 
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locus (G) was based on 30 per cent and 
the 86 P.A. for issue locus (I) on 67 per 
cent of the sample of 4787 codings 
selected from Group I and II. Some 
evidence for this is found in the per 
cent agreement on loci for the com- 
parison on Group III. The therapy 
group had 30 per cent of its codes on 
the S locus. The over-all agreement was 
71 per cent on loci between judges A 
and M. The self locus (S) had a P.A. 
of 71, the group locus (G), comprising 
42 per cent of the codings, had a P.A. 
of 69, and the issue locus (/), which 
made up 27 per cent of the items had a 
P.A. of 81. When the S locus occurs 
approximately as frequently as the G 
and J loci, the P.A. for all three tends 
to be approximately the same. 


Results on P of Chi-Square index of 
reliability 

A probability indicating the signi- 
ficance of a difference between judges 
in the total codings for any intent or 
locus was the second index of reliability. 
The larger the difference in number of 
judgments for any intent, the larger the 
Chi-Square and the lower the proba- 
bility that the obtained difference was 
due to chance. When using Chi-Square 
as an index of reliability one does not 
wish to reject the null hypothesis. Any 
probability less than .01 was adopted 
to indicate a non-chance difference. 
The judges on such a comparison would 
be systematically disagreeing in the 
coding of any category. This level was 
used for evaluating both reliability and 
validity. 

In all instances, the expected fre- 
quency used in calculating the Chi- 
Square was assumed to be the average 
of the observed frequencies of the 
codings of the two judges being com- 
pared. This procedure was adopted 
despite the fact that the total number of 
codings for any session could vary, 


since the judges were instructed to code 
as many intents as they identified. The 
recognition of the presence of an 
intent, of course, is pre-requisite to the 
correct coding of the intent. The calcu- 
lation of Chi-Square in this series of 
comparisons, therefore, gave weight to 
the number as well as kinds of judg- 
ments. 

Twenty-three comparisons were made 
among the judges on the Chi-Square 
test. Probabilities were derived for the 
Chi-Square obtained in a comparison 
between the codings of a pair of judges 
for each intent and locus. In addition 
a probability was derived for the sum 
of Chi-Square for all the intents and all 
the loci in any particular comparison. 
These are referred to as the P for total 
intent and P for total loci. 

The results of this test may be sum- 
marized as follows. 

(a) Six of the twenty-three compari- 
sons for total intents do not yield a P 
of less than .01. Of these six, three have 
a P of .05 or lower. The total Chi- 
Square, however, can be dispropor- 
tionately increased by a very large Chi- 
Square in a single intent. This can be 
shown by dividing the number of sig- 
nificant P’s in the comparison of a pair 
of judges by the number of single 
categories compared. When this per- 
centage was obtained, it was found that 
P’s of less than .001 for total intent were 
obtained where the per cent of signi- 
ficant P’s in single categories is 6 and 
when it is 38. One must be cautious in 
the interpretation of results based on 
the sum of Chi-Square for a series of 
categories. The total Chi-Square can 
be easily affected by a large Chi-Square 
in a single category. Furthermore a 
category’s per cent of the total number 
of codings is not necessarily propor- 
tional to the per cent of the total Chi- 
Square contributed by the category. 

(b) The results for the individual 
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categories were therefore analyzed. 
Two indices were developed to express 
the reliability of single categories. The 
first was a median P derived from the 
sample of comparisons made among the 
pairs of judges. This median was con- 
sidered to be the most representative 
probability, since P’s could not be 
averaged justifiably. Only one of the 
sixteen median P’s was below .10. The 
second criterion was the percentage of 
significant P’s in the sample of com- 
risons. 

When both of these criteria were con- 
sidered conjointly, the intents to struc- 
ture (St), diagnose (Di), seek support 
(Ss) and analyze (An) yielded the lowest 
reliability, while activate (Ac), seek 
information (Jn), offer solution (So), 
understand (Un), entertain (En) and 
unclassified (Mu), gave the best results. 
With the exception of An, these results 
tended to confirm those found by the 
use of the per cent agreement index. 
The possible basis for the poor showing 
of An has been mentioned earlier, when 
it was indicated that the average judge 
gave 36 An codings to the investigator’s 
26. Express and give information (Ex) 
was also rated more frequently by the 
judges. While only one comparison for 
Ex was significant at less than the .01 
level, seven were at the .05 level or less. 

(c) The striking feature of the Chi- 
Square test was the extreme variability 
in the P’s from one comparison to 
another. The worst category, diagnose 
(Di), yielded one comparison at the .99 
level and six at the .30 level or higher. 
The range for structure (St) was from 
.80 to less than .01, and similarly, the 
range was large for analysis and express 
and give information. This variation is 
probably due to a number of factors, 
as differences among judges, groups, 
and sessions. 

The conclusion that seems to be most 
reasonable is that the present instru- 





ment’s reliability, as measured by Chi- 
Square and by per cent of agreement, is 
sensitive to a number of factors. 
Though the overall reliability for a 
large majority of the categories is fair, 
the use of the instrument is restricted to 
situations where the conditions for its 
use are optimum and are clearly defined. 


Possible reasons for results on reliability 

The investigator had anticipated a 
consistent and higher degree of relia- 
bility. Some of the possible reasons for 
the obtained reliabilities might be con- 
sidered, 

(a) The judgment of intent from trans- 
scribed material may be too unreliable 
and variable with our present know- 
ledge of human psychology. This lack 
of knowledge may make it very 
difficult to translate concepts about a 
phenomenon into adequate operational 
definitions. 

Two bits of evidence, however, tend 
to indicate that there may be other 
reasons for the obtained results. The 
first is the general picture of incon- 
sistency of the results when codings of 
judges were compared. This has been 
discussed previously. 

The second bit of evidence for more 
reliabijity is the results of the investi- 
gator’s assessment of how well he agreed 
with himself. As mentioned previously, 
700 items from two complete sessions 
were recoded two months after the first 
coding. The per cent agreement on the 
code-recode check was 80 per cent for 
complete agreement, 84 for agreement 
on intent alone, and 92 per cent agree- 
ment for loci alone. On the Chi-Square 
test, none of the categories yielded a 
probability less than 30. It would seem 
that generally, the investigator was 
consistent in his codings. 

(b) Specific naming of the intents may 
be another reason for confusion in 
coding some of the categories. The 
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investigator instructed that the judges 
use the operational definitions in 
coding and that the assigned names 
were only a device for remembering the 
definition. These names, however, 
already had pre-established meanings 
and might have blocked rather than 
assisted the judge in the more exact 
application of the definition. An 
example of this might be the frequent 
confusion between diagnosis (Di) and 
analysis (An). Both intents were defined 
as the attempt to relate cause and effect. 
Diagnosis, however, is a categorical 
statement while analysis reveals a more 
open-minded approach. Neutral sym- 
bols might have been more advan- 
tageously employed for coding. 

(c) The typescript of the recordings 
omitted a good bit of the substance of 
the actual sessions and the judgment of 
intent probably is more difficult, the 
more restricted the behavior on which 
the judgment is based. 

(d) The type of unit chosen for coding 
may have affected the reliability. It 
might be presumed that, had the 
investigator arbitrarily marked off the 
segments of statements or grouped 
statements which were to be coded, 
reliability would have been increased. 
A number of judges observed that it was 
extremely difficult to categorize some 
very short statements which appeared 
in the typescripts but which may have 
been of small consequence for the group 
process. Long or short statements were 
counted equally in the total number of 
statements to be coded. Longer state- 
ments could be assigned more codes, but 
this procedure was left to the discern- 
‘ment of the judges. 

(e) The method of training should 
have been more adequate. Instead of 
instructing the judge immediately to 
proceed with the manual and the script 
of the first session, the investigator and 
the judge should have coded the first 


hundred statements together. The 
training session attempted to correct any 
misinterpretation of the definitions. 
However, biases may have been already 
established in coding the practice 
session. The judges probably would 
have learned the categories and defini- 
tions more quickly if they were given a 
personal as well as a written orientation 
at the very beginning. A group meeting 
of all the judges might have cleared up 
common difficulties and increased inter- 
judge consistency. This procedure was 
not used because of practical difficulties 
encountered in securing the co-opera- 
tion of all the fourteen judges the 
investigator wished to obtain. 

(f) The investigator had felt that it 
was important that each judge be 
motivated and interested in completing 
the work. The attempt to explain the 
reasons why some judges did not com- 
plete the codings is impossible. Certain 
factors, however, pointed to much 
frustration in coding the scripts. This 
presumably reduced agreement. A 
large degree of concentration was 
needed when categorizing, and the work 
frequently was very tedious. 

The judges were given an estimate of 
ten to twelve hours to complete the 
entire job of categorization. The actual 
number of hours spent averaged twenty- 
six. This extreme difference resulted in 
a feeling on the part of the judge that 
he wouldn’t have undertaken the task 
had he known it would take so long. 
Another symptom of frustration was 
the average lapse of two months 
between the time the judge was assigned 
the sessions he was to rate and the time 
they were returned. Whatever benefits 
accrued because of training probably 
would be greatly diminished by this 
long period. 


Conclusion on evaluation for reliability 
The general conclusion to be drawn 
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from the evaluation for reliability would 
be that the results are not definitive 
enough to indicate the simple use by 
others of the instrument in its present 
form. The results are due to a variety of 
reasons and: point to the difficulty of 
devising a communicable system of 
categories based on intents of verbal 
statements in social situations. The 
investigator found that he could use 
the instrument in a reliable fashion, 


but the attempt to train others to 
use the instrument was only partially 
successful. The evaluation of the in- 
strument for validity, based on the 
investigator’s classifications, will be 
presented in a following paper. The 
demonstration of validity on a number 
of independent criteria indicates that 
the instrument is presumptively re- 
liable when used by a_ well-trained 
person. 
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THE STUDY AND REDUCTION 
OF GROUP TENSIONS 
IN THE FAMILY’ 


JOHN BOWLBY 





Child guidance workers all over the 
world have come to recognise more and 
more clearly that the overt problem 
which is brought to the Clinic in the 
person of the child is not the real 
problem; the problem which as a rule 
we need to solve is the tension between 
all the different members of the family. 
Child guidance is thus concerned not 
with children but with the total family 
structure of the child who is brought 
for treatment. This outlook is espec- 
ially helpful when we think of the family 
group as a structured group of a kind 
not dissimilar in its nature and dynam- 
ics from any other structured group, for 
instance a factory group. Many of the 
same principles of approach appear to 
apply. Those working in the field of 
industrial relations have often empha- 
sised how much they have learnt from 
those of us working in clinics. We on 
the child guidance side now feel it is our 
turn to be grateful, because in the last 
two years we have learnt a great deal 
from the experience and methods of 
our industrially oriented colleagues. 

In the case of both child guidance 
and industrial consultation, the problem 
which is brought, be it a child who bites 
his nails, or a difficulty in selecting 
foremen, is seen to be but a symptom 
of a more complex problem. In each 
case the problem is commonly found to 


involve many, even all, the people with 
whom the so-called patient comes into 
contact. With the child, the problem 
usually lies in the relationships between 
him and the members of his family. 
With the industrial worker, it lies in 
the relationships between all members 
of the factory, from management 
downwards. In each case our first task 
is to reorient those consulting us, in 
order to help them see the real problem, 
of which they themselves are probably 
a part, and to see the alleged problem 
in its true light as a symptom. Such 
reorientation is, of course, the tradi- 
tional role of the physician who, con- 
sulted about headache or rash, is con- 
cerned to discover the disease process, 
in the knowledge that treatment of the 
symptom only is futile and perhaps 
dangerous. 

It is notorious in child guidance work 
that one of our principal difficulties is 
that of obtaining parental co-operation 
in resolving the adverse family relations. 
A similar difficulty arises, often less 
obviously but no less really, in industrial 
work, where management may be very 
loath to continue co-operation when it 
realises that this may require extensive 
reconsideration of its relations with 
workers. Faced with a situation where 
the co-operation of key people is difficult 
to maintain, there is a temptation for 





' Adapted from a paper read during a Specialist Meeting of the International Congress on Mental 


Health, August, 1948. 
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the professional worker to solve the 
group problem by removing one or 
more of the individuals concerned. In 
industry, management may wish to sack 
the trouble-maker. A _ similar pro- 
cedure in child guidance has been to 
take the child out of the home and put 
him elsewhere. Although occasionally 
unavoidable, this seems to me a policy 
of despair. 

The procedure which we are using in 
the Tavistock—in child guidance, in 
adult patient groups, and in industrial 
work—is different. In all these situa- 
tions where there is tension in a group 
of people, it is our aim to help them to 
live together and to resolve their 
tensions. We do this in the belief that 
the experience of understanding and 
working through these tensions is 
itself valuable as giving all members of 
the group insight into the nature of 
their difficulties, and insight also into 
techniques whereby similar problems 
can be overcome in future. 

Procedures of this kind presuppose 
that members of the group have a need 
_ and a drive to live together in accord. 
One of the striking things which we 
meet with in child guidance work is the 
tremendously strong drive which exists 
in almost all parents and children to 
live together in greater harmony. We 
find that, though caught up in mutual 
jealousies and hostilities, none of them 
enjoys the situation, and all are des- 
perately seeking for happier relations. 
Our task is thus one of promoting 
conditions in which the constructive 
forces latent in social groups can come 
into play. I liken it to the job of a 
surgeon: he does not mend bones—he 
tries to create conditions which permit 
bones to mend themselves. In group 
therapy, and in treating the tensions of 
groups, the aim should be to bring about 
those conditions which permit the group 
to heal itself. 


Now, there are many ways of setting 
about this. The purpose of this paper is 
to indicate some of the methods which 
we are trying in the child guidance clinic 
at this time. I emphasise trying, as we 
certainly have not arrived at any clear 
conclusions. First, we do not nowadays 
undertake systematic, individual treat- 
ment of a case until we have made a 
contact with the father. To those of us 
who hitherto. have not done this as a 
routine, the experience is a revelation. 
In the past many of us have tended to 
leave the father out until we have got 
into difficulties, and then have sought 
to bring him in. But by insisting that 
everyone relevant in the case should 
have an early opportunity of making 
his contribution, and of finding out 
whether he wants to collaborate with 
us, we find the way towards collabora- 
tion very much smoother. These first 
steps in a case are vital and repay very 
careful study, but I shall not say more 
about them here. 

The clinical problems with which we 
are faced are, very often, those of 
families where there is a nagging 
mother, and a child who is rebelling; 
there is mutual irritation and jealousy 
and father is tending to take one side 
or the other, thereby making matters 
worse. In addition to individual inter- 
viewing, we have been attempting, 
experimentally, to deal with these 
tensions by bringing all parties together 
in a long session and examining the 
problems from the point of view of each. 


An Illustrative Case 

To illustrate this technique I will 
describe a case that I have been treating 
for a long time now. When originally 
referred 24 years ago, Henry was 
aged 13, and was attending a grammar 
school, for which he was well suited on 
grounds of intelligence. However, his 
work was poor and he had a bad 
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reputation for being lazy, untidy, and 
unco-operative. His mother, a very 
unhappy woman, was intensely bitter 
about him and poured forth complaints 
about his behaviour at home. He was 
dirty, untidy, disobedient, and cruel to 
his sister (five years younger than he), 
and for ever meddling with the elec- 
tricity or plumbing, so that either they 
had no electric light or the house was 
flooded. The history showed that there 
had been tension between this boy and 
his mother since his early vears, that it 
had become exacerbated after his 
sister's birth and had festered on ever 
since. 

The nature of the problem and its 
origins were fairly clear. The solution, 
however, was far from easy. The 
mother had no insight into the part she 
was playing, and blamed the boy. The 
boy was equally hostile and critical 
towards his mother, and had equally 
little insight into his own contribution. 
Each wanted to get the Clinic on his 
side against the other. Because of this 
intense mutual suspicion, and because 
I feared that I would not get the boy’s 
co-operation if his mother also came 
to the Clinic, I decided (probably 
mistakenly) to work alone with the boy, 
keeping in touch with the home and 
discussing the situation with the head- 
master to see how far the boy could be 
helped at school. Progress was imper- 
ceptible. School reports remained very 
bad and the tension situation at home 
acute, as was shown by occasional 
interviews with father or mother. 
During therapeutic sessions Henry was 
evasive, although, as time went on, 
confidence in the therapist’s good inten- 
tions increased. As might be expected 
there was a very strong negative trans- 
ference, and opposition to analytic work 
was as pronounced as was his opposi- 
tion to school work or helping in the 
home. (All these connections were, of 


course, interpreted). After two years of 
weekly treatment sessions, very many 
of which were missed, I decided to 
confront the main actors with the 
problem as I saw it. Thus, I planned a 
session in which I could see father, 
mother and boy together. This proved 
a very interesting and valuable session, 
and it is important to note that it lasted 
two hours, since it would have been very 
little use had it been limited to one. 

Most of the first hour was spent in 
each member of the family complaining 
how very unpleasant and difficult the 
others were. A great deal of bitter 
feeling was expressed and, had we left 
off at that point, the session would have 
been most unconstructive. During this 
time I had spoken little, but during the 
second hour I began making interpreta- 
tions. I made it clear to them that I 
thought each one of them was contri- 
buting to the probiem, and described 
the techniques of hostility each used. I 
also traced out the history of the ten- 
sion, starting, as I knew it had, in the 
boy’s early years, and gave illustrations 
of the incidents which had occurred. I 
pointed out that the mother’s treatment 
of the boy, especially her insistence on 
immediate obedience and her persistent 
nagging, had had a very adverse effect 
on Henry’s behaviour, but I also stated 
that I felt sure that her mistaken treat- 
ment of Henry was the result of her 
own childhood, which I had little doubt 
had been unhappy. For nearly half an 
hour thereafter she told us, through her 
tears, about her childhood and of her 
very unhappy relation with her parents 
—this, remember, in front of her 
husband, who may have known, and 
her 15 year old son, who undoubtedly 
knew little of it. 

After 90 minutes the atmosphere had 
changed very greatly and all three were 
beginning to have sympathy for the 
situation of the other. It was at this 
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point that the desire of each one of them 
to live together happily with the others 
began to come into the open—it was of 
course present from the beginning, for 
without it the session would have had 
no chance of success. However, in the 
final half-hour this need, which each 
one of them felt, to live more amicably 
with the others, manifested itself openly 
and each one of them realised that it 
was present in the others. A construc- 
tive discussion followed. . We dis- 
cussed Henry’s irritating and self- 
frustrating behaviour at home and at 
school from the point of view of 
how best he could be helped to change, 
which he obviously wanted to do, and 
how nagging made him worse. We 
discussed his mother’s nagging from 
the point of view of her anxiety and 
its relation to her childhood; father 
remarked that the neighbours had for 
long criticised them both for nagging 
the boy too much. We discussed 
father’s educational ambitions for Henry 
and the bitterness his son’s failure had 
induced in him. In this final half hour 
all three found themselves co-operating 
in an honest endeavour to find new 
techniques for living together, each 
realising that there was a common need 
to do so and that the ways they had set 
about it in the past had defeated their 
object. This proved the turning point in 
the case. 


Relation of Joint Interview Technique 
to other Therapeutic Techniques 

Now this technique stems directly 
from techniques used by Bion (1) and 
(2) in adult group therapy and by 
members of the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations for dealing with 
tensions in social groups in industry (3). 
It is a technique whereby the real 
tensions existing between individuals in 
the group are dealt with freely and 
openly in the group, much as, in an 


individual analysis, the tensions existing 
between different psychic systems within 
the individual are dealt with freely and 
openly with the analyst. At what point 
in handling a case the technique of joint 
interview is appropriate we do not yet 
know, though it appears that, before 
it can be used effectively, some private 
contact must be made with each 
member separately. Private interviews 
afterwards, to work through material 
raised, are also essential. My next 
interview in the case described was with 
the mother, to work through her child- 
hood history and its reference to the 
present, and to work through also her 
relation to myself. Though she resented 
what she had felt to be my criticism of 
her treatment of her son, she also 
remarked what a good thing it would 
have been had her own parents had the 
benefits of clinical help. After a joint 
session of the kind described, private 
interviews are very different from what 
they are before. In the first place, the 
attempt of each party in the dispute to 
get the therapist on his side, and his 
fear that another party has probably 
already succeeded in this, are both much 
reduced. There has been a first hand 
demonstration of neutrality. Secondly, 
each has had a demonstration of the 
existence in the others of a desire to 
mend the relationship. The real situa- 
tion, even if bad, is then found to be 
far less alarming and hopeless than the 
fantasy each had had of it. 

I wish to emphasise that, so far as its 
use at the Tavistock Clinic is con- 
cerned, this technique is still in an 
experimental stage. Though we rarely 
employ it more than once or twice in a 
particular case, we are coming to use it 
almost as routine after the initial 
examination and before treatment is 
inaugurated. A joint interview at this 
time is valuable as being an opportunity 
for the workers to convey their opinion 
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of the problem to parents and child 
together, extending help to all and 
blaming none. Though one such joint 
interview can never effect entirely the 
reorientation required—phantasies and 
misconceptions of many kinds will 
remain—experience suggests that it 
sets a process of reorientation in train, 
which can be developed later in private 
interviews. These private interviews 
are commonly carried on by two pro- 
fessional workers, psychiatrist or psy- 
chotherapist with the child, psychiatric 
social worker with the mother. When 
this is the plan, it is essential that both 
workers should participate in the joint 
interview, since strong . emotional 
responses are evoked, which cannot be 
dealt with later by a worker who was 
not present. In particular it is essential 
for the psychiatric social worker to be 
present at such a joint interview, since 
it will usually be her task to continue 
work with the parents, helping them to 
understand their part in the problem 
and the nature and origin of any 
unfavourable attitudes they may have 
to the child. 

When I first came to consider this 
technique, I felt not a little apprehen- 
sive of the scenes in which I might get 
involved. How much safer to keep the 
warring parties apart, to divide and 
conquer! But the recognition of the 
basic fact that people really do want to 
live happily together and that this drive 
is working for us gives confidence, much 
as a knowledge of the miraculous 
healing powers of ‘the body gives con- 
fidence to the surgeon. Even so, one 
cannot help asking oneself whether it 
is a good thing for all these problems 
to be discussed in front of the child. 
But, once again, the answer is reas- 
suring—in a fragmentary and recrimi- 
natory way they have already been 
discussed many times before. There is 
nothing new in the material discussed— 


but the atmosphere in which it is 
discussed is different and, one hopes, 
better. I have come, in fact, no longer 
to be alarmed by the hideous scenes 
which may occasionally ensue in the 
use of this technique—the violent 
accusations, the cruel sarcasm, the 
vitriolic threats. The fact that these 
scenes occur in one’s consulting room 
is most unpleasant, but we know that 
they have occurred before and that, if 
they occur in our consulting rooms, 
there is a chance that the parent may 
be helped towards a different view, and 
the child can observe that the therapist 
is, at least, not allying himself with his 
accuser. By focussing our work on the 
tension existing between the child 
patient and the members of his family 
group, we are adding to the child 
guidance techniques already in use— 
psychotherapy along analytic lines, 
therapeutic interviews with parents, 
remedial teaching and so on—and 
developing techniques which permit of 
the direct study and therapy of the 
tension within the group. 


Circular Reactions in Family and Other 
Social Groups 

Moreover, it is not unimportant that 
the use of these techniques influences 
the social behaviour of others besides 
the child. In the case I have described 
it was not only Henry who was helped 
in his social relations, his father and 
mother were helped also. And just as 
Henry’s relations at school have been 
materially better during the past 
months, so, I believe, have his father’s 
in the factory and his mother’s in her 
office. Thus, child guidance work may 
be expected to contribute towards more 
co-operative industrial relations, in the 
same way that social psychologists 
working in the industrial field may be 
expected to contribute towards better 
family relations, through their influence 
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on industrial personnel who are also 
parents. Margaret Mead (4) has spoken 
of the vicious circle of insecure parents 
creating insecure children, who grow 
up to create an insecure society which 
in its turn creates more insecure 
parents. It is clear that there is much 
truth in this picture, yet it is only half 
the truth. The interconnections which 
Margaret Mead emphasises can lead 
to beneficent circles as well as vicious. 
Though tension and friction in industry 
will lead to irritable workers taking it 
out on their wives and children at home, 
happy and co-operative relations in the 
factory will lead to contented workers 
treating their wives and children kindly. 
Moreover, employees in a factory are 
likely, to a degree far greater than they 
realise, to model their behaviour 
towards their children on the pattern 
the management adopts towards them. 
Dictatorial and punishing management 
is likely to increase the dictatorial and 
punishing attitudes of the workers 
towards their children; equally, demo- 
cratic and participatory behaviour 
by management will encourage such 
parental attitudes in their employees. 
In a similar way changes brought about 
within the family group may lead to 
children growing up to be individually 
either more anxious and difficult and 
likely to increase tension and friction 
at their work and in their homes, or 
else friendly and co-operative, and thus 


able to adopt friendly give-and-take 
relations in their working and domestic 
lives. Such repercussions are obvious 
and will one day have to be taken into 
account quantitatively when we assess 
the value of our therapeutic techniques. 

Techniques of changing key social 
relationships can thus have far reaching 
repercussions either for good or for 
evil, in the same way that man’s 
agricultural methods can greatly im- 
prove soil fertility or finally destroy it. 
We see, furthermore, that to attain the 
end of a secure, contented and co- 
operative community, in which parents 
can give love and security to their 
children, enabling them to grow up to 
be stable and contented people, able 
to sustain and further a just and friendly 
society, no one point in the circle is 
more vital than another. The vicious 
circle may be broken at any point, the 
virtuous circle may be promoted at any 
point. We may thus review our thera- 
peutic resources—each designed for its 
particular task and each originating to 
some extent independently of the 
others—social therapy in industry, child 
guidance, marriage guidance, group 
therapy of adults, psycho-analysis of key 
individuals, therapeutic transitional 
communities, and others—as specialised 
parts of one great therapeutic en- 
deavour: that of reducing tensions 
and of fostering understanding co-op- 
eration within groups of human beings. 
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A THEORY OF CO-OPERATION 


AND COMPETITION’ 


MORTON DEUTSCH 





The concept of “ co-operation” and 
the interrelated concept of “ competi- 
tion” are rarely missing in discussions 
of inter-personal or inter-group rela- 
tions: implicitly they play a key role in 
the writings of many social theorists. 
Yet despite the obvious significance of 
these concepts for the understanding 
and control of social process, there has 
been little in the way of explicit theoriz- 
ing and virtually no experimental work 
with respect to the effects of co-opera- 
tion and competition upon social 
process. The work in this area has 
largely been concerned with the effects 
of the individual’s motivation to achieve 
under the two different conditions. 
None of the experimental studies has 
investigated the interactions between 
individuals, the group process that 
emerges as a consequence of the 
co-operative or competitive social situa- 
tion. 

The purpose of this article is to 
sketch out a theory of the effect of 
co-operation and competition upon 
small (face-to-face) group functioning. 


A subsequent article will present the 
results of an experimental study of such 
effects. Before attempting the theoreti- 
cal development, the definitions and 
formulations of “co-operation” and 
“* competition ” made by other writers 
will be briefly surveyed (Section A). 
Immediately following this glance at the 
literature, the basic concepts in the 
theory of co-operation and competition 
to be offered here will be presented 
(Section B). The next step will be to 
draw some of the implications logically 
inherent in the basic concepts. Then, 
with the aid of some additional psycho- 
logical assumptions, some of the psycho- 
logical implications inherent in the 
co-operative and competitive social 
situations will be deduced. Hypotheses 
will then be developed with respect to 
the effects of co-operation and com- 
petition upon group process by applying 
these psychological implications to 
group situations. The last section of 
the paper (Section C) will develop some 
group concepts and show the intimate 
relationship between the concepts, 





' This paper is based on a section of a Ph.D. dissertation done at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The author is indebted to Professor Ronald Lippitt, his thesis sponsor, and to the 
staff and students of the Research Center for Group Dynamics for many stimulating suggestions. 


This project was conducted as a part of a larger progra 


m of research on group productivity 


conducted under Office of Naval Research Contract N6éonr—23212, NR151—698. 
2 Thus Elton Mayo (see Reference 16) has written, “It is not the atomic bomb that will destroy 
civilization. But civilized society can destroy itself—finally, no doubt, with bombs—f it fails to 
understand and to control intelligently the aids and deterrents to co-operation.” 
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“group” and “co-operative social 
situation.” This intimate relationship, 
it will be demonstrated, provides the 
possibility for translating the hypotheses 
with respect to the effects of co-opera- 


tion and competition upon group 
process into hypotheses about the effects 
of quantitative variations in group- 
conceptualized variables upon group 
process. 


SECTION A 


Some Existing Formulations—A Glance 
at the Literature 

No attempt will be made to sum- 
marize the extensive writings on co- 
operation and competition. May and 
Doob (15) have done this for the 
literature up until 1937; only a few 
studies of significance have been 
reported since then. In addition to 
indicating the prominence of the con- 
cepts of competition and co-operation 
in social and economic theory, May and 
Doob have developed an elaborate 
theory. They distinguish between co- 
operation and competition in the 
following manner: 

“* Competition or co-operation is directed 
toward the same social end by at least two 
individuals. In competition, moreover, the 
end sought can be achieved in equal amounts 
by some and not by all of the individuals 
thus behaving; whereas in co-operation it 
can be achieved by all or almost all of the 
individuals concerned ” (15, p. 6). 

Their theory primarily has to do with 
the conditions for, and the forms of, 
co-operation and competition. Their 
basic postulates with respect to co- 
operation and competition are as 
follows: 

“* Postulate 5. On a social level individuals 
compete with one another when: (a) they 
are striving to achieve the same goal which is 
scarce; (b) they are prevented by the rules 
of the situation from achieving this goal in 
equal amounts; (c) they perform better 
when the goal can be achieved in unequal 
amounts; and (d) they have relatively few 
psychologically affiliative contacts with one 
another. 

Postulate 6. On a social level individuals 
co-operate with one another when: (a) they 


are striving to achieve the same or compli- 

mentary goals that can be shared; (b) they 

are required by the rules of the situation to 
achieve this goal in nearly equal amounts; 

(c) they perform better when the goal can be 

achieved in equal amounts; and (d) they 

have relatively many psychological affiliative 

contacts with one another ”’ (15, p. 17). 

Mead’s survey of co-operation and 
competition among primitive peoples 
(18) accepted the following definitions: 

““Competition: the act of seeking or 
endeavoring to gain what another is 
endeavoring to gain at the same time. 

Co-operation: the act of working to- 
gether to one end ”’ (18, p. 8). 

She asserts that a distinction must be 
made between “competition” and 
“ rivalry.” A similar distinction is made 
between “co-operation” and “ help- 
fulness.” 

“* Competition is behavior oriented toward 
a goal in which the other competitors for the 
goal are secondary; rivalry is behavior 
oriented toward another human being, whose 
worsting is the primary goal. 

In co-operation, the goal is shared and it is 
the relationship to the goal which hold the 
co-operating individuals together; in help- 
fulness, the goal is shared only through the 
relationship of the helpers to the individuals 
whose goal it actually is ” (18, p. 17). 
Maller in his classic study of co- 

operation and competition among 
school children (14) defined a co- 
operative situation as one which 
stimulates an individual to strive with 
the other members of his group for a 
goal object which is to be shared 
equally among all of them. On the 
other hand, a competitive situation is 
one which stimulates the individual to 
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strive against other individuals in his 
group for a goal object of which he 
hopes to be the sole or principal 
possessor. 

Barnard (1) has done extensive 
theorizing on the nature of co-operative 
systems. He discusses the origin of 
co-operative action: 

“Among the most important limiting 
factors in the situation of each individual 
are his own biological limitations. The most 
effective method of overcoming these limita- 
tions has been that of co-operation. This 
requires the adoption of group, or non- 
personal: purpose. 

He also discusses factors that emerge 
from co-operation. 

Co-operation is a social aspect of the total 
situation and social factors arise from it. 
These factors may be in turn the limiting 
factors of any situation. This arises from 
two considerations: (a) the processes of 
interaction must be discovered or invented; 
(b) the interaction changes the motives and 
interest of those participating in the co- 
operation. 

Also considered are the persistence 
and survival of co-operation: 

The persistence of co-operation depends 
upon two conditions: (a) its effectiveness; 
and (bd) its efficiency. Effectiveness relates to 
the accomplishments of the social purpose. 
Efficiency relates to the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual motives. The test of effectiveness is 
the accomplishment of a common purpose. 
The test of efficiency is the eliciting of 
sufficient individual wills to co-operate. 

The survival of co-operation, therefore, 
depends upon two interrelated and inter- 
dependent classes of processes: (a) those 
which relate to the system of co-operation as 
a whole in relation to the environment; and 
(6) those which relate to the creation or 
distribution of satisfactions among indi- 
viduals ” (1, pp. 60—61). 

Helen Block Lewis in two recent 
articles (9, 10) has presented a very 
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stimulating viewpoint. She writes: 

“A minimum requirement for co-opera- 
tive behavior is not physical togetherness nor 
joint action, nor even synchronous, comple- 
mentary behavior, but a diminution of ego- 
demands so that the requirements of the 
objective situation and of the other person 
may function freely. In truly co-operative 
work, personal needs can function only if 
they are relevant to the objective situation; 
the common objective, in other words, is 
more important than any personal objective. 
... Since the self is not focal, another 
person’s activities—the co-operating per- 
son’s—may be as satisfactory as your own. 

Competing for individual rewards, i.e., 
individualistic competition, on the other 
hand, involves a heightening of ego-demands, 
so that the ego-objective is more important 
than any common objective; i.e., the person 
is at the focus of consciousness, self-con- 
sciousness is at a maximum—the individual 
is “on the spot ’—so that similar behavior 
may be expected from the member of the 
competing group and the person driven by 
inordinate (neurotic) ambition. Competing 
behavior involves seeing the objective 
situation as relevant to the personal need to 
win, or for prestige. Only personal activities, 
therefore, can be satisfactory” (9, pp. 
115—116). 


This rather brief survey and a cursory 
glance through the works of various 
social theorists (5, 12, 13, 22, 24) has 
indicated a core of common concep- 
tualizations running through the treat- 
ment of the co-operative and com- 
petitive social situation. Implicit in 
most of these conceptualizations has 
been the notion that the crux of the 
difference between co-operation and 
competition lies in the difference in the 
nature of the goal-regions in the two 
social situations. The conceptualization 
to be offered below also follows this 
distinction. 


SECTION B 


A Conceptualization of the Co-operative 
and Competitive Situations with a 
Development of Some of its Logical 
and Psychological Implications 
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1. In a co-operative social situation 
the goals for the individuals or sub-units 
in the situation under consideration 
have the following characteristic: the 
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goal regions for each of the individuals 
or sub-units in the situation are defined 
so that a goal-region can be entered (to 
some degree) by any given individual or 
sub-unit only if all the individuals or 
sub-units under consideration can also 
enter their respective goal-regions (to 
some degree). For convenience sake, 
the phrase “ promotively interdepen- 
dent goals ” will be used to identify any 
situation in which the individuals or 
sub-units composing it have their goals 
interrelated by the characteristic defined 
above’. 

2. In a competitive social situation the 
goals for the individuals or sub-units 
in the situation under consideration 
have the following characteristic: the 
goal-regions for each of the individuals 
or sub-units in the situation are defined 
so that if a goal-region is entered by any 
individual or sub-unit, (or by any given 
portion of the individuals or sub-units 
under consideration) the other indi- 
viduals or sub-units will, to some 
degree, be unable to reach their respec- 
tive goals in the social situation under 
consideration. For convenience sake, 
the phrase “ contriently interdependent 
goals” will be used to identify any 
situation in which the individuals or 
sub-units composing it have their goals 
interrelated by the characteristic defined 
immediately above. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that there 
are probably very few, if any, real-life 
situations which, according to the 
definitions offered above, are ** purely * 


situations of everyday life involve a 
complex set of goals and sub-goals. 
Consequently, it is possible for indi- 
viduals to be promotively interdepen- 
dent with respect to one goal and 
contriently interdependent with respect 
to another goal. Thus, for example, the 
members of a basketball team may be 
co-operatively interrelated with respect 
to winning the game, but competitively 
interrelated with respect to being the 
“ star” of the team. 

It is also rather common for people 
to be promotively interdependent with 
respect to sub-goals and contrientiy 
interdependent with respect to goals or 
vice versa.‘ For instance, advertising 
concerns representing different cigarette 
companies may be co-operatively inter- 
related with respect to the sub-goal of 
increasing the general consumption of 
cigarettes but competitively interrelated 
with respect to the goal of increasing 
both the relative and absolute sales of a 
specific brand of cigarette. Two pro- 
fessional tennis players with the promo- 
tively interdependent goals of earning a 
lot of money by putting on matches 
which will draw large crowds, may, 
under certain circumstances, be con- 
triently interdependent with respect to 
winning each match. 

No attempt will be made in this 
article to describe and analyze further 
the wide variety of “impure” co- 
operative and competitive situations 
which are found in everyday life. The 
theoretical development to be presented 





co-operative or competitive. Most here will be primarily concerned with 





3 Jt is important to note that the definitions offered here for both the co-operative and competitive 
social situations are such that it is possible, from the point of view of an objective social observer 
(i.e.—the social scientist), for an individual to be promotively or contriently interdependent with 
other individuals without that individual in any sense being aware of, or psychologically affected 
by, this interdependence. 

4 The distinction that is being made here between “ goals” and “ sub-goals *’ is similar to the 
commonly made distinction between ** means ” and “ ends.” A “ means” or “* sub-goal ”’ can 
be defined as being a psychological unit on the path to the goal and, as such, it possess goal-like 
properties either as a consequence of expectations built up in the course of its previous associations 
with the goal or as a consequence of its currently perceived importance in obtaining the goal. 
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pure” co-operative and competitive 
situations. However, it is believed that 
in many circumstances not much 
theoretical extrapolation is necessary 
to handle the more complex situations. 


The conceptualizations of co-opera- 
tion and competition offered in this 
paper, if they are adequate, combined 
with the definition of the group concept, 
** membership motive *’ (see Section C), 
provide an opportunity for the deriva- 
tion and empirical testing of hypotheses 
about the effect of variations in strength 
of membership motive on various 
aspects of group functioning. This 
possibility is created primarily by the 
linkage of “co-operation” and 
““membership motive” through the 
concept “ promotively interdependent 
goals.” The empirical linkage is pro- 
vided by the operational definitions of 
co-operation and competition that com- 
pose the experimental manipulation. 

Specifically, the hypotheses relevant 
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to group functioning must be derived 
from the consequences inherent in the 
concepts “ promotively interdependent 
goals * and “ contriently interdepen- 
dent goals.*’ In some respects the word 
“derivation ”’ is being used rather 
loosely in this study. The ‘ deriva- 
tions,” insofar as they result in hypo- 
theses that can be empirically tested, 
require additional psychological 
assumptions. These assumptions will 
be stated when recognized and when 
feasible. 

As a first step in the attempt to derive 
hypotheses, an attempt will be made to 
state the implications logically inherent 
in the aforementioned concepts. The 
second step will be to attempt to deduce 


psychological implications, making 
various psychological assumptions, 


from the logical implications of the 
concepts. The third step will be to 
attempt to apply these psychological 
implications to problems of group 
functioning. 


Step I: The Logical Implications of the Conceptualization of the Co-opera- 
tive and Competitive Social Situations. 


Promotively Interdependent Goals 

If A, B, C, etc., does not obtain his goal 
(enter his goal region), X does not obtain his goal. 

X obtains his goal only if A, B, C, etc., 
obtain theirs. 

A, B, C, etc., obtain their goals only if X 
obtaiiis his. 





Contriently Interdependent Goals 

If A, B, or C, obtains his goal, Y does not 
obtain his goal. 

Y obtains his goal only if A, B, C, etc., do 
not obtain theirs. 

A, B, C, etc., do not obtain their goals if Y 
obtains his. 





From the definitions of promotively 
and contriently interdependent goals, 
it appears to follow that: (a) Any 
person X who has promotively inter- 
dependent goals with persons A, B, C, 


etc., will come to have promotively 
interdependent locomotions in the direc- 
tion of his goal with persons A, B, C, 
etc.; (6) any person Y who has 
contriently interdependent goals with 





5 It should be emphasized that, at this point in the development, ** locomotion in the direction of 
the goal ” refers to locomotion in an objective social space, not to locomotion in the individual's 
life space. That is, as yet, no inference should be drawn as to whether the individual is aware of, 
or even affected by, his locomotion in objective social space. An example of locomotion in 
objective social space without immediate corresponding locomotion in the individual's life space, 
is the following: A student takes an exam., thinks he fails, and is afraid he will not graduate. 
The instructor corrects the exam., passes the student, the student is approved for graduation, 
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persons A, B, C, etc., will come to the goal; entry being the final step 
have contriently interdependent loco- in locomotion. It follows that a loco- 
motions in the direction of his goal motion by X or Y in the direction 
with persons A, B, C, etc. of his goal can be considered to be 

The above statements are based on promotively or contriently interdep- 
the following considerations: Loco- endent with the locomotions of A, 
motion in the direction of the goal, B, C, etc. in the direction of their 
from any point not in the goal region, goals; the nature of the _ inter- 
may be thought of as a condition for dependence with respect to locomo- 
entry into the goal region. Entry into tions depending upon the nature of 
the goal region may be thought of asa_ the interdependence with respect to 
part of locomotion in the direction of goal regions. 


Promotively Interdependent Locomotions in the  Contriently Interdependent Locomotions in the 
Direction of the Goal Direction of the Goal 
If A, B, or C, etc., does not locomote in the If A, B, or C, etc., locomotes in the direction 
direction of his goal, X does not locomote in of his goal when Y is not locomoting in the 
the direction of his goal. direction of his goal (or locomotes at a more 
rapid rate than Y locomotes towards his goal), 
the rivalry ratio:— 


Locomoting Person’s Distance to his oe) 
Person Y’s Distance to his Goal will decrease 


If X locomotes in the direction of his goal, If Y locomotes in the direction of his goal, 
A, B, C, etc., will locomote in the direction of When A, B, or C, etc., is not locomoting in the 
their goals. direction of his goal (or locomotes at a more 


rapid rate than A, B, or C, etc., is locomoting 
toward his goal) the rivalry ratio described 
above will increase. 

If A, B, or C, etc., locomotes in the direction If A, B, or C, etc., does not locomote in the 
of his goal, X will locomote in the direction of direction of his goal and Y does not locomote, 
his goal. the rivalry ratio will either remain constant or 
increase. 


In addition to the above implications 1. Facilitating locomotion (i.e.— 


of statements | and la®, it seems to be «decreasing resistances to locomo- 
possible to draw implications con- tion) in the direction of the goal 
cerning locomotion which is in a makes it more likely that the goal 
direction away from the goal.’ will be obtained. 

From the statements about promo- 2. Hindering locomotion  (i.e.— 
tively and contriently interdependent increasing resistances to locomo- 
locomotions it seems to be possible to tion) in the direction of the goal 
draw further implications, if we accept makes it less likely that the goal 
the following additional statements: will be obtained. 


etc., within a day after the student takes the exam. The student is not notified that he has passed; 
he worries, anticipates failure, and (to carry the example to its extreme) commits suicide. Objec- 
tively, socially, he has locomoted past the barrier of the exam., psychologically he has not. Being 
unaware of his objective social locomotion, his psychological position in relation to his goal is 


unaffected by his objective locomotion. As a consequence, he behaves as'though still confronted 
by the barrier. 


6 See below, p. 138. 


7 For the definition of the direction ** away from “ see Lewin’s monograph (7) * The Concepiual 
Representation and Measurement of Psychological Forces.” 
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Promotively Interdependent Locomotions in a 
Direction away from the Goal 

If A, B, or C, etc., does not locomote in a 
direction away from his goal, X does not 
locomote in a direction away from his goal. 


If X locomotes in a direction away from his 
goal, A, B, or C, etc., will locomote in a direc- 
tion away from their goals. 


If A, B, or C, etc., locomotes in a direction 
away from his goal, X will locomote in a 
direction away from his goal. 
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Contriently Interdependent Locomotion in a 
Direction away from the Goal 

If A, B, or C, etc., locomotes in a direction 
away from his goal when Y is not locomoting 
in a direction away from his goal (or locomotes 
at a more rapid rate than Y does in such a 
direction), the rivalry ratio:— 

Locomoting Person’s Distance to his Goal 

Person Y’s distance to his Goal will increase 


If Y locomotes in a direction away from his 
goal, when A, B, C, etc., is not locomoting in a 
direction away from his goal (or locomotes at 
a more rapid rate than A, B, or C, etc., in such 
a direction), the rivalry ratio will decrease. 

If A, B, or C, etc., does not locomote in a 
direction away from his goal and Y does not 
locomote, the rivalry ratio will either remain 
constant or decrease. 








Promotively Interdependent 

If X facilitates the locomotion of A, B, or C, 
etc., in the direction of their goals, he facilitates 
his own locomotion in the direction of his goal. 

If A, B, or C, etc., facilitate the locomotion 
of X toward his goai, their locomotion will be 
facilitated. 

If X hinders the locomotion of A, B, or C, 
etc., toward their goals, he will hinder his own 
locomotion. 

If A, B, or C, etc., hinder the locomotion of 
X, the locomotion of A, B, or C, etc., will be 
hindered. 


Contriently Interdependent 

If Y facilitates the locomotion of A, B, or 
C, etc., in the direction of their goals, the rivalry 
ratio is likely to decrease. 

If A, B, or C, etc., facilitates the locomotion 
of Y towards his goal, Y’s rivalry ratio is likely 
to increase. 

If Y hinders the locomotion of A, B, or C, 
etc., toward their goals, he will be likely to 
increase his own rivalry ratio. 

If A, B, or C, etc., hinder the locomotion of 
Y towards his goal, Y’s rivalry ratio is likely to 
decrease. 





Several major differences reveal them- 
selves as inherent in the distinctions 
between the co-operative and com- 
petitive social situations. The analysis 
of the co-operative situation reveals 
that all the individuals in such a setting 
occupy the same relative positions with 
respect to their goals; if any one 
individual locomotes, the others must 
also locomote in the same direction. In 
the competitive situation, the various 
individuals may occupy the same or 
differing positions with respect to their 
goals; locomotion by any individual 
has no necessary effect on the locomo- 
tions of others, though it may affect 
the relative positions of the various 
individuals. 
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Step II: The Deduction of Psychological 
Implications from the Concep- 
tualizations of the Co-operative 
and Competitive Situations 

Up to this point we have been stating 
some of the consequences logically 
inherent in the conceptualizations of 
simple co-operative and competitive 
social situations. No statements have 
been made which have a direct psycho- 
logical reference (i.c.—a reference in 
terms of individual life spaces). The 
statements have had reference only to 
an objectively defined social space. 

The next step called for appears to 
be an attempt to derive psychological 
implications from these statements by 
introducing additional psychological 
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assumptions which will somehow relate 
these statements about events in objec- 
tive social space to events in individual 
life spaces. In the attempt to take this 
next step, many of the theoretical 
issues that are involved in the relation- 
ship of “ objective facts” to “* psycho- 
logical facts”’ will be ignored. It is 
felt that it would be over-ambitious 
to try to deal with these issues in the 
scope of this article. 

The problem to be solved in taking 
this next step is quite a difficult one. 
Essentially the question of “ What 
psychological assumptions are necessary 
in order to derive psychological or 
perceived interdependence® from objec- 
tive social interdependence?” or 
“* Under what circumstances will indi- 
viduals who, objectively, are in a 
co-operative or competitive social situa- 
tion come to perceive that they are 
co-operatively or competitively inter- 
related with the others? ’”® 

It is evident that the problem being 
raised here is in certain respects similar 
to the question Koffka raises of ““ Why 
do things look as they do?” 
Koffka, dealing with problems of the 
perception of physical objects, clearly 
points out the inadequacies of any 
answers solely in terms of the real proper- 
ties of the objects or even in terms of 
the proximal stimulus properties of the 
object. Yet even so, for effective 
behavioral adjustment to its environ- 
ment, an organism’s perceptions and 
expectancies must be veridical to the 


entities and the relationships among 
those entities that compose its functional 
environment. To explain the behavioral 
adequacy of our perceptions, expecta- 
tions, or cognitions one might say that 
the same kinds of laws govern both the 
organization of real entities and the 
organization of the perceptual field. 
Such an explanation could perhaps be 
accepted for the simpler perceptions, 
perceptions in which object-Ego rela- 
tions do not influence the organization 
of the perceptual field (though even in 
the simpler cases there appear to be 
many exceptions to such an explana- 
tion). However, it is likely that all 
social perceptions and expectations 
involve Ego-forces in their organiza- 
tion. Thus, the explanation of the 
behavioral adequacy or inadequacies of 
our social perceptions and expectations 
requires an insight into the nature of 
object-Ego relationships and an under- 
standing of how these relationships are 
acquired. 

Without in any way attempting to 
detail an explanation of the reasons for 
the behavioral adequacy or inadequacy 
of our perceptions and expectations, it 
becomes apparent that learning prin- 
ciples, as well as principles of perceptual 
and cognitive organization, are basic 
to the explanation. Learning principles 
are necessary to bridge the gap between 
objects and relations, and percepts and 
expectations. (They are necessary but 
not efficient. It is clear that principles 
of cognitive organization, such as 





8 The phrase “ psychological or perceived interdependence ”’ is not meant to be limited in meaning 
to only those psychological events which are “‘ conscious,” “‘ verbalizable,” or “‘ mediated by a 


process of awareness.” 


% Another approach to the problem of the interrelationship between objective social interdepen- 
dence and perceived social interdependence would be to postulate that psychological or perceived 
interdependence is a necessary condition for objective social interdependence. It seems apparent 
that such an approach would by-pass the problem and in by-passing the problem would ignore 
facts that indicate that an individual can locomote through an objective social space without, 
in any sense, being immediately aware that locomotion is taking place. Further, such an approach, 
by definition, would not be able to analyze why under varying social conditions there would be 
little or much psychological unity in groups that have the same objective social interdependence. 
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revealed by the work of Heider, as well 
as the more obvious. factors of percep- 
tual organization, are involved). 
“Objective social facts,” as well as 
“things” come to have “ psycho- 
logical” significance (i.e., significance 
in terms of the life-space) through 
learning. By assuming that all action 
is a process which is directed toward 
reduction or removal of need-tension, 
that some such principle as_ the 
“Principle of Least Action” (26) 
guides action, and that object signi- 
ficance is established in the course of 
action, it is possible to derive that the 
perceptions and expectations of an 
individual are likely to be veridical to his 
objective environment in direct propor- 
tion to the individual’s capacities, to his 
amount of experience in the environ- 
ment, and to the simplicity of the 
environment being perceived. 

The preceding several paragraphs 
have been an excursus. It is hoped that 
this excursus has served two purposes. 
One purpose has been to demonstrate 
the very complex and shaky assump- 
tions that exist at the base of any pre- 
dictions about behavior in an objective 
social situation. The second purpose 
has been to provide the rationale for 
such predictions by offering an empirical 
co-ordination for hypotheses to be 
derived from the conceptualizations of 
the two objective social situations. In 
brief, the preceding sections were meant 
to provide the rationale for the following 
kind of statement: “ If five reasonably 
well-adjusted college students, of fairly 
homogeneous abilities, are placed in a 
social situation in which they have, 
objectively, promotively interdependent 
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goals (or contriently interdependent 
goals) and the clues to the situation are 
reasonably obvious, the five students 
will perceive themselves as having 
promotively interdependent goals (or 
contriently interdependent goals).” The 
rationale for the statement is the 
previously stated assumption that the 
perceptions and expectations of an 
individual are likely to be veridical to his 
environment if he has had enough 
experience with the situation, if he has 
intelligence, and if the situation is 
simple enough. The subjects in the 
experiment to be reported in a sub- 
sequent paper were all relatively 
intelligent. All of them had had 
experience with co-operative and com- 
petitive social situations. The experi- 
mental manipulations defining the two 
situations were simple and explicit. 

The same psychologic can be applied 
to promotively (and contriently) inter- 
dependent locomotions and to promo- 
tively (and contriently) interdependent 
facilitations and hinderings so as to 
derive psychological or “ perceived ” 
interdependence from the objective 
social interdependence. However, it 
should be pointed out that in the 
experimental situation the tasks that 
the individuals were exposed to were 
of such a nature that the clues provided 
by objective locomotion were neither 
simple nor clear-cut. Thus, it can be 
assumed that the correspondence 
between objective and psychological 
locomotion was far from perfect. This 
lack of correspondence has, of course, 
its empirical consequences which one 
should be able to predict from theore- 
tical considerations.° Fortunately, for 





'0In large measure, one should be able to explain the differences of behavior (individual or group) 
that occur in objective social situations as being due to lack of correspondence between the 
“* perceived ”’ and “ objective ” situation. Moreover, knowledge of the explicitness of cues pro- 
vided by a given co-operative (or competitive) social situation should enable us “ to predict” 
differences in kind and amount of co-operative (or competitive) behavior. 

An individual is not “ co-operative ’’ even though objectively he stands in a co-operative relation 
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the present purposes, the lack of perfect 
correspondence between “ objective ” 
and “ perceived” interdependence can 


be disregarded since the hypotheses to 
be offered in the next pages are relative 
rather than quantitatively refined. 


BASIC HYPOTHESES 


Hypothesis 1. 

(a) Individuals who are exposed to 
the co-operative social situation (Indiv 
co-op) will perceive themselves to be 
more promotively interdependent (in 
relation to the other individuals com- 
posing their group) with respect to goal, 
locomotions, facilitations, etc., than 
will individuals who are exposed to the 
competitive social situation (Indiv comp). 

(6) Indiv comp will perceive them- 
selves to be more contriently inter- 
dependent (in relation to the other 
individuals composing their group) 
with respect to goal, locomotions, 
facilitations, etc., than will Indiv co-op. 

For convenience sake, let us direct 
our attention to the psychological 
implications of locomotion in the 
co-operative or competitive situation. 
Let us analyze the following hypo- 
thetical instance with respect to loco- 
motion in the direction of the goal: 
‘““ A” locomotes in the direction of his 
goal and the other individuals in the 
social situation perceive that “ A” is 
locomoting: 

1. In the co-operative situation “* X” 
would (be likely to) perceive that he has 
locomoted towards his goal as a con- 
sequence of “ A’s” actions. Several 
implications seem directly to follow, if 


we accept certain additional psycho- 
logical assumptions: 

(a) Substitutability—Since “‘ X” has 
locomoted towards his goal as a con- 
sequence of “‘ A’s”’ actions, there is no 
longer any necessity for “‘ X”’ to per- 
form any action which is similar 
(functionally identical) to ‘* A’s”’. We 
can derive that “ A’s” action will be 
substitutable for ‘“ X’s,” if we assume 
any one of the following: a principle of 
“Least Action,” a principle of 
“Efficiency,” or that the force in a 
direction of a region is zero when the 
person is in that region. 

(b) Positive Cathexis—If we make an 
assumption, which is rather widely 
accepted, that an entity will acquire 
positive valence or cathexis (become 
attractive) if that entity is seen to be 
promotively related to need satisfaction 
—it is possible to derive that “ A’s” 
action (which results in locomotion in 
the direction of the goal) will be 
positively cathected by “ X.” That is, 
“XX” is likely to accept, like, or reward 
* A’s” action. 

(c) Inducibility—The assumption here 
is a little more complex: Let us assume 
that the relationship of inducibility 
derives from the fact that the inducible 
person perceives the inducing entity 





to others, when he does not perceive this relationship. From this lack of correspondence, without 
too many additional psychological assumptions, one should be able to predict the following: 
how an individual will diverge from ‘* co-operative ” behavior; what happens when the “‘ diver- 
gent” individual bumps up against the objective situation; and the effect of his divergence on 
others who are in a “ co-operative ” situation with him. The kind of prediction that would be 
made is the same order of prediction that one would make about a rat’s behavior, knowing how 
much the rat’s percept and expectations with respect to the maze he has to run diverge from the 


objective structure of the maze. 
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to be such that it stands in a causative 
relationship to the intensification, con- 
tinued persistence, or lowering of need 
tension within himself. Positive indu- 
cibility’! occurs when the inducing 
entity is seen to be promotive rather 
than contrient with respect to tension- 
reduction (or when the inducing entity 
is seen as more powerful—i.e., capable 
of producing even more tension than 
the tension existing to be reduced). 

Making the above assumption, one 
can derive that “ X ” will stand in the 
relationship of positive inducibility to 
“A” insofar as “A’s” action con- 
tributes towards ‘ X’s ” locomotion in 
the direction of his goal. 

2. In the competitive situation “ Y ” 
would (be likely to) perceive that his 
rivalry ratio with respect to “A” has 
decreased. The situation here is some- 
what more complex than in co-opera- 
tion. The amount of change in the 
rivalry ratio would depend upon the 
distances of both “A” and “ Y ” from 
their goals and also upon the distance 
locomoted by “A.” Nevertheless 
several implications seem directly to 
follow, if we accept certain additional 
psychological assumptions (though, it 
may be that if the rivalry ratio is greater 
than a certain maximum, or lower than 
a certain minimum, a rivalry situation 
will no longer exist psychologically). 

(a) Substitutability—It is evident that 
there will be no substitutability. 

(b) Negative Cathexis—The assump- 
tion here is parallel to that made in 
deriving positive cathexis; an entity 
will acquire negative cathexis if that 
entity is seen to be contriently related 
to need satisfaction (therefore, is seen 
to decrease the probability of need 
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satisfaction). The additional assump- 
tion here is that decreasing the rivalry 
ratio will be seen as decreasing the 
probability of success. (This additional 
assumption may only hold within 
minimum and maximum limits). From 
these assumptions it is possible to 
derive that ‘‘ A’s”” locomotions in the 
direction of his goal will be negatively 
cathected by “ Y.” 

(c) Negative Inducibility'*’—Assuming 
that negative inducibility occurs when 
the inducing entity is seen as contrient 
with respect to tension reduction, one 
can derive that “ Y ” will stand in the 
relationship of negative inducibility to 
“A” insofar as “ A’s ”’ actions lead to 
locomotions by “ A” which decrease 
“Y's ” probability of reaching his goal. 
However, another factor, cognitive in 
nature, may come into play making 
“Y's ” relation to B one of ambivalence 
or non-inducibility—the cognition that 
“ going in a direction opposite to or 
away from “ A’s” would be going in 
an opposite direction to or away from 
his own goal. 

We can, with the same kinds of 
assumption, analyze a hypothetical 
instance in which ‘“‘ B”’ locomotes in a 
direction away from his goal. Without 
detailing the analysis, it is evident that 
in the co-operative situation, sub- 
stitutability is not expected, but one 
would expect negative cathexis and 
negative inducibility. The competitive 
situation, again, is not so unequivocal 
as the co-operative situation. Here one 
would expect positive cathexis and 
ambivalent inducibility or non- 
inducibility. 

Facilitations and Hinderings—One 
can make the same derivations that were 





'! Positive inducibility is meant to include two related phenomena: (a) The production of addi- 
tional “* own ” forces in the direction induced by the inducing entity. (6) The channelizing of 
existing ‘* own ” forces in the direction induced by the inducing entity. 

12 Negative inducibility is meant to include two related phenomena: (a) the production of addi- 
tional “* own" forces; (6) channelizing of existing ‘“‘ own ” forces in the direction opposite to 
that desired by the inducer. 
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made with respect to substitutability, 
cathexis, and inducibility for facilita- 
tions and hinderings, respectively, as 
those that were made for locomotions 
in the direction towards or away from 
the goal. Thus, it is possible to make 
statements about “helpfulness” and 
** obstructiveness "’—defining ‘ help- 
fulness’’ as the act of facilitating 
locomotion, and defining “* obstructive- 
ness ’’ as the act of hindering locomo- 
tion. 

In the co-operative situation, if “* X” 
facilitates the locomotion of “A” in 
the direction of his goal, he also 
facilitates his own locomotion in the 
direction of this goal. Assuming that 
facilitation of locomotion makes loco- 
motion more probable, it is evident that 
 X’s ” facilitations of others are likely 
to result in his own locomotion, and 
therefore, is also likely to result in 
tension-reduction with respect to that 
locomotion. His own actions of facilita- 
tion (helpfulness) will become positively 
cathected and will be likely to be 
manifested in appropriate situations 
(according to learning theory previously 
assumed). Using the same kind of 
analysis one can demonstrate that acts 
hindering locomotion in the direction 
of the goal (obstructiveness) will be 
negatively cathected and will be avoided. 
For “ facilitations ’’ and “* hinderings ”’ 
in a direction opposite to the goal, of 
course, the converse of the above 
statements would be true. 

In the competitive situation, with 
respect to locomotions of others in the 
direction of the goal, “ helpfulness ”’ 
would become negatively cathected, 
“ obstructiveness ”’ positively cathected. 
The converse would be true for loco- 
motion in a direction opposite to that 
of the goal. 


Up to this point, we have made some 
substitutability, 


statements about 
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cathexis, inducibility, and helpfulness 
in each of the two social situations, 
co-operation and competition, under 
each of two different circumstances— 
locomotions, etc., in the direction of 
the goal and in the direction opposite 
to the goal. In each of the situations, 
under different conditions, there is 
positive and negative cathexis, helpful- 
ness and obstructiveness. To test the 
theory it is necessary to know which 
of the conditions are operating. The 
assumption will be made that under 
the experimental conditions set up to 
test the theory there will be more 
locomotions in the direction of the goal 
than in a direction away from the goal 
in both instances. From this assump- 
tion and the foregoing analysis it is 
possible to assert the following hypo- 
theses : 


Hypothesis 2: There will be greater 
substitutability for similarly intended 
actions among /ndiv co-op as contrasted 
with Indiv comp. 

Hypothesis 3: There will be a larger 
percentage of actions by fellow mem- 
bers positively cathected by Jndiv co-op 
than by Jndiv comp. 

Hypothesis 3a: There will be a 
larger percentage of actions by fellow 
members negatively cathected by Indiv 
comp than by Indiv co-op. 

Hypothesis 4: There will be greater 
positive inducibility with respect to 
fellow members among /ndiv co-op than 
among Indiv comp. 

Hypothesis 4a: There will be greater 
internal (self) conflict among Jndiv 
comp than among Indiv co-op. 

Hypothesis 5: There will be more 
helpfulness towards each other among 
Indiv co-op than among Indiv comp. 

Hypothesis 5a: There will be more 
obstructiveness towards each other 
among /Jndiv comp than among Indiv 
Co-op. 

















Step III: The Applications of the 
Psychological Implications of Co- 
operative and Competitive Situa- 
tions to Small, Face-to-Face Group 
Functioning 

In this step an attempt will be made 

to apply some of the psychological 
implications of the hypotheses derived 
in the preceding section to the function- 
ing of small face-to-face groups. To 
draw out these implications for group 
functioning, additional assumptions 
will be necessary; these assumptions 
will be stated when recognized and 
when feasible. The aspects of group 
functioning to be considered will for 
convenience sake be arbitrarily grouped 
under the following headings: (a) 
Organization, (6) Motivation, (c) Com- 
munication, (d) Orientation, (e) Produc- 
tivity, (f) Interpersonal Relations, and 
(g) Individual Behavior. No attempt 
will be made to exhaust the implications 
to be drawn with respect to these aspects 
of group functioning; it should also be 
clear that an empirical test of all of 
these implications was not possible in 
the experimental study to be reported 
later. 


(a) Organization 

Several different aspects of “organiza- 
tion” appear to be relevant to the 
differences between co-operation and 
competition: (i) Interdependence; (ii) 
Homogeneity of Sub-Units; (iii) 
Specialization of Function; (iv) Stability 
of Organization; (v) Situational Flexi- 
bility of Organization. 

(i) Interdependence—From __Hypo- 
thesis 4 (re positive inducibility), it 
seems evident that one would expect 
greater co-ordination of effort, as well 
as more frequent interrelationship of 
activity, among Indiv co-op than among 
Indiv comp. 

Hypothesis 6: At any given time 
there will be more co-operation of 
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efforts (working together, interrelation 
of activities) among Indiv co-op than 
among /ndiv comp. 

Hypothesis 6a: Over a period of time, 
there will be more frequent co-ordina- 
tion of efforts among Indiv co-op than 
among Indiv comp. 

(ii) Homogeneity—If we assume that 
the individuals composing the various 
groups, in both the co-operative and 
competitive situation, differ from one 
another with respect to ability or 
personal inclinations to contribute, etc., 
it is possible from the substitutability 
hypothesis (Hyp. 2) to derive: 

Hypothesis 7: There will be more 
homogeneity with respect to amount of 
contributions or participations among 
Indiv comp than among Indiv co-op. 

The above hypothesis follows from 
the consideration that the contribution 
of an Indiv co-op can be a substitute for 
similarly intended contributions by 
another Jndiv co-op; this does not hold 
for Indiv comp. In the co-operative 
situation, if any individual has ability 
and contributes, there is less of a need 
for another individual to contribute— 
this factor is likely to produce hetero- 
geneity in amount of contributions. 

(iii) Specialization of Function— 
Making the same kinds of assumptions 
as above plus the additional ones that 
the individuals compromising the 
various groups differ in respect to 
ability and/or interest in performing the 
various functions (e.g.—* orienting,” 
“‘ elaborating,” ‘‘ co-ordinating,” etc.), 
necessary for successful task completion 
(and are aware of these differences in 
aptitude or interest) it is possible to 
derive, from the substitutability hypo- 
thesis, the following: 

Hypothesis 8: There will be greater 
specialization of function (i.e.—different 
individuals fulfilling different functions) 
among Indiv co-op than among Indiv 
comp. 
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If we assume some time or achieve- 
ment pressure, from the substitutability 
hypothesis it is also possible to derive: 

Hypothesis 9: There will be greater 
specialization with respect to content 
or activity (i.e.—different individuals 
taking different aspects of the task and 
working on them _ simultaneously) 
among Indiv co-op than among Indiv 
comp. 

The structure of certain kinds of 
tasks make it extremely difficult for this 
type of specialization to take place. So 
that one would expect fewer differences 
between Indiv co-op and Indiv comp on 
some tasks and more on others. 

(iv) and (v) Stability and Situational 
Flexibility of Organization— 

If specialization of function occurs, 
and we assume that expectations are 
established as a result of this specializa- 
tion and that these expectations act as a 
determinant of behavior, we would 
expect: 

Hypothesis 10: There would be 
greater structural stability (from like 
situation to like situation) with respect 
to functions assumed among /ndiv co-op 
than among /ndiv comp. This difference 
should increase with time. 

From the lack of substitutability 
among Indiv comp one can derive a 
rigidity, each individual always trying 
to fulfil all the functions. Stability of 
structure among /ndiv co-op may result 
in some perseverance but there does not 
seem to be any reason to equate 
rigidity and stability. 

Hypothesis 11: In the face of 
changing circumstance, more organiza- 
tional flexibility (change of roles to 
adapt to circumstance) will be mani- 
fested among Indiv co-op than among 
Indiv comp. 


(b) Motivation 
There are three things to consider 
when making a force analysis: (i) 
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direction of the force; (ii) strength of 
the force; and (iii) point of application 
of the force. 

(i) Direction of the Force—From the 
hypothesis about positive inducibility it 
can be expected that: 

Hypothesis 12: The direction of the 
forces operating on Indiv co-op would 
be more similar than the direction of 
the forces operating on Indiv comp. 

This being the case, other things being 
equal, one would expect more rapid 
locomotions—i.e., more rapid decisions 
and reaching of agreements by co-opera- 
tive groups. Another point to be con- 
sidered here is that of the frame of 
reference with respect to locomotion in 
the co-operative and competitive situa- 
tions. In the competitive situation the 
individual is oriented to locomotions 
relative to the locomotions of the other 
individuals with whom he is competing 
(the rivalry ratio); in the co-operative 
situation meaningful locomotion units 
are defined in relation to task comple- 
tion. If this is the case it can be 
expected that: 

Hypothesis 13: The directions of the 
forces operating on Indiv co-op would 
be more toward task closure than would 
be the directions of the forces operating 
on Indiv comp—i.e., there is more 
achievement pressure on the Jndiv co-op. 

(ii) Point of Application of the Force— 
From the hypothesis of positive indu- 
cibility we can assert that a force on any 
Indiv co-op is likely to be paralleled by a 
force on other Indiv co-op. This, if we 
define group motivation as some com- 
plex function of the strength of forces 
that operate simultaneously on_ all 
individuals as a function of their 
interrelationship with respect of positive 
inducibility, it follows that: 

Hypothesis 14: The group force in 
the direction of the goal in a co-opera- 
tive group will be stronger than such a 
group force in a competitive group. 
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This hypothesis has somewhat the same 
operational significance as hypotheses 
12 and 13. 

(iii) Strength of Force—From positive 
inducibility we would expect more 
additional own forces to be induced 
on the Indiv co-op once he is exposed to 
induction by other members; in the 
competitive situation due to combined 
negative and positive induction one 
would also expect the production of 
more own forces. If to the concept of 
the sum of the strength of forces 
operating on an individual we co- 
ordinate ‘‘ interest ’’ or “‘ involvement,” 
there does not seem to be any clear-cut 
rationale for predicting differences 
between the situations. 

Hypothesis 15: There will not be a 
significant difference in the total 
strength of the forces (interest, involve- 
ment) operating on the Jndiv co-op and 
Indiv comp in their respective situa- 
tions’® (making the assumptions that 
situationally irrelevant ego-systems do 
not become involved). 


(c) Communication 

The term “ communication,” in its 
widest sense, is used to cover any 
instance of the establishment of a 
commonage, that is, the making com- 
mon of some property to a number of 
things. For the present purpose, we 
will follow Morris (19) and limit the 
word ‘‘ communication ” to mean “ the 
arousing of common significata through 
the production of signs”; the estab- 
lishment of a commonage other than 
that of signification, whether it be by 
Signs or other means, again following 
Morris’ usage, will be called “ com- 
munization.” From the communica- 
tor’s point of view, communication 
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may be considered a special case of 
exerted positive induction—i.e., the use 
of signs to induce in the communicatee 
sign-behavior similar to that of the 
communicator. Normally, for the com- 
municator, the process of communica- 
tion stands in a means relationship to 
some such purpose as informing, per- 
suading, or being expressive of one’s 
self. 

There are three principal elements to 
the definition of communication: (i) 
“The production of signs,” (ii) “the 
arousing of,” (iii) “common significata”’. 
Let us see what implications our basic 
hypotheses have for these different 
aspects of the communication process. 

(i) “‘ The Production of Signs ’’—If we 
assume that in certain kinds of tasks 
(notably, tasks in which there are no 
clearly discernible “ objective ” criteria 
of locomotion—i.e., tasks in which the 
group itself provides the criteria for 
judging locomotion) the production of 
signs can be perceived as a means of 
locomotion, it is possible to make 
certain derivations (with additional 
assumptions) about the quantity of such 
production in the co-operative and 
competitive situations. First, it should 
be made clear that the production of 
signs by an individual within a group 
can be made with or without the intent 
to communicate to the other individuals 
in the group. Thus, an individual can 
produce signs under the assumption 
that “talking” is a means of loco- 
moting, or an individual may produce 
signs with the intent of communicating 
with some one outside the group (for 
example, a “ judge” or “ observer ”’). 

From the substitutability hypothesis 
and the additional assumptions that: 
(a) it is perceived that locomotion takes 





'3 It may be argued that in our culture a competitive situation evokes more basic motives and 
would thus result in more ego involvement. This may well be true. However, in the present 
experimental situation, the co-operative groups were in a position of inter-group competition, 
thus possibly eliminating differential ego-involvement. 
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place either through the utterance of 
many good ideas (i.¢., the production of 
many signs that will be evaluated 
highly) or through the frequent per- 
suasion or informing of others via 
communication; (6) quantitative efforts 
do not seriously interfere with qualita- 
tive efforts or that, if they do, quantity 
is seen to be as or more important than 
quality: and (c) the time space available 
per unit of time allows for more produc- 
tion of signs than are necessary for 
optimal, solution of any problem—it is 
possible to derive: 

Hypothesis 16: When the task- 
structure is such that production in 
quantity of observable signs is per- 
ceived to be a means for locomotion, 
there will be a greater total of signs 
produced per unit of time by the Jndiv 
comp than by the Indiv co-op. 

From the hypothesis about the 
co-ordination of effort (Hyp. 6 and 6a) 
in tasks one would expect that: 

Hypothesis 17: When the task 
structure is such that locomotion is 
possible without the production of 
observable signs, there will be a greater 
total production of such signs per unit 
time by the Indiv co-op than by the 
Indiv comp. 

(ii) ““ The arousing of ’—If from the 
communicator’s point of view, com- 
munication can be considered a loco- 
motion or a means of locomotion, the 
state of receptivity (i.e., the readiness to 
be aroused) in the communicatee 
stands in a potential relation of facilitat- 
ing or hindering the locomotions of the 
communicator. From the hypotheses 
re helpfulness and obstructiveness (Hyp. 
5 and 5a), it can be derived that: 

Hypothesis 18: There will be less 
attentiveness (readiness to be aroused) 
to each other’s production of signs 
among Indiv comp than among Indiv 
co-op. 

(iii) “‘ Common Significata”—If one 
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assumes that attentiveness is a condition 
for the arousing of common significata, 
it follows: 


Hypothesis 19: The production of 
signs by Jndiv comp will less frequently 
result in common significata among 
other Jndiv comp than will be the case 
for the production of signs by Indiv 
co-op. 

Even when attentiveness is present, 
there seems to be reason to believe that 
there is greater likelihood of distortion 
by communicatees in the competitive 
situation. This is a consequence of the 
fact that in the competitive situation, 
locomotion is likely to be perceived in 
terms of its effect on relative position 
(the rivairy ratio); in the co-operative 
situation the locomotion of any indi- 
vidual is likely to be perceived as 
resulting in the locomotion of the others. 
The consequence of this difference is 
that the expressive characteristics of 
the production of signs are likely to be 
more significant to Indiv comp. A sign 
is expressive if the fact of its production 
is itself a sign to its interpreter of some- 
thing about the producer of a sign. 
Tolman’s concept of sign-magic (doing 
to the sign what the organism is pre- 
disposed to do to the significata of that 
sign) combined with his concept of 
sign-gestalt (25) helps to explain why it 
is likely that: 

Hypothesis 20: There will be more 
lack of common signification, even when 
attentiveness is optimal, among Indiv 
comp than among Indiv co-op. 

From the hypothesis with respect to 
positive inducibility it follows directly 
that: 

Hypothesis 21: There will be more 
common appraisals (mutual agree- 
ments and acceptances) of communica- 
tions by communicators and com- 
municatees among IJndiv co-op than 
among Indiv comp. 
























(d) Orientation 

There are several aspects of orienta- 
tion: (i) Orientation of members to 
each other; (ii) Commonality of per- 
ceptions of goal, position, direction to 
goal, and steps in the path to the goal. 

(i) Orientation of Members to Each 
Other—The question here is: How well 
do the members know each other’s 
opinions, values, aptitudes, etc.? From 
the hypothesis with respect to com- 
munication, one can assert (a qualifica- 
tion must be added with respect to the 
Indiv co-op who communicate little, as 
per heterogeneity hypothesis) that: 

Hypothesis 22: The Indiv co-op will 
have more knowledge about its active 
members than will the Jndiv comp. 

(ii) Commonality of Perception—We 
will define group orientation to exist to 
the extent that there is commonality of 
perception among the members. Group 
orientation can be assessed in relation 
to goals, position at a given time, 
direction to goal, or steps in path to 
the goal. From the communication 
hypothesis and from the hypothesis of 
positive inducibility one can derive that: 

Hypothesis 23: There will be more 
group orientation among the /ndiv co-op 
than among the Jndiv comp. 


(e) Group Productivity 

There are various possibilities of 
defining “‘ group productivity.” One 
could define it in terms of motivation 
reduction of the members, in terms of 
the entity produced, in terms of a 
group’s realization of its potential, etc. 
For present purposes we shall consider 
group productivity in terms of the entity 
produced by the group, and, in terms 
of the learning of the individuals 
composing the groups. 

From the hypothesis with respect to 
strength of group motivation (Hyp. 14), 
assuming that, other things being equal, 
locomotion will proceed more rapidly 
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the stronger the motivation, one can 
derive that: 

Hypothesis 24: The Indiv co-op (as 
a group) will produce more per unit of 
time than will the /ndiv comp (as a 
group). 

Hypothesis 24a: It will take less time 
for the Indiv co-op (as a group) to 
produce what the I/ndiv comp (as a 
group) produces. 

If we assume that any or all of the 
following are negatively related to group 
productivity (in respect to quality of 
product): lack of co-ordination, com- 
munication difficulties, persisting inter- 
nal conflict, lack of group orientation, 
we can derive that: 

Hypothesis 25: The qualitative pro- 
ductivity of the Jndiv co-op (as a group) 
will be higher than that of Indiv comp 
(as a group). 

From the hypotheses about com- 
munication and the hypotheses with 
respect to positive inducibility, with the 
additional assumption that the indi- 
viduals composing the various groups 
have information and a background of 
experience that could benefit the other 
individuals, it is possible to derive that: 

Hypothesis 26: The Indiv co-op will 
learn more from each other than will 
the Indiv comp. (The more know- 
ledgeable and experienced of the Indiv 
co-op would, of course, learn less than 
the not so well-informed Jndiv co-op). 


(f) Interpersonal Relations 

There are various things to be con- 
sidered here: (i) Valence of the actions 
of fellow members, of the group, of the 
situation, and the extent of the generali- 
zation of this property; (ii) The 
occurrence of group or individual 
functions; (iii) The perception of effect 
on others; (iv) The incorporation of the 
attitude of the generalized other. 

(i) Valence or Cathexis of the actions 
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of fellow members, etc.—From the hypo- 
theses with respect to cathexis (Hyp. 3 
and 3a) we expect the actions of fellow 
members to be more positively cathected 
among Indiv co-op than among Indiv 
comp. We would also expect the per- 
ceived source of these actions to acquire, 
to some extent, a cathexis similar to 
that held with respect to the actions. 

Hypothesis 27: There will be more 
friendliness among Indiv co-op than 
among Indiv comp. 

The extent of generalization of the 
cathexis will be a function of the 
centrality for the person of the goals he 
has involved in the situation of co- 
operation or competition. Thus, if the 
situation is important to the person, we 
would expect his perceptions of the 
personalities of other members to be 
affected by the cathexis™, we would 
also expect the friendliness or lack of it 
to generalize to other situations, etc. 

Just as Hyp. 27 follows from the 
original cathexis hypothesis, it seems 
likely that the cathexis will be genera- 
lized to the products of the joint actions 
of fellow members and oneself—i.e., 
the group products. 

Hypothesis 28: The group products 
will be evaluated more highly by Indiv 
co-op than by Indiv comp. 

(ii) The Occurrence of Group or 
Individual Functions—lf we define as 
“* group functions” any actions which 
are intended to increase the solidarity of 
the group, or to maintain and regulate 
the group so that it functions 
“smoothly” and assert that “ group 
functions” are seen to be “ helpful” 
(i.e.—facilitate locomotion) it follows 
from the “helpfulness” hypothesis 
(Hyp. 5a) that: 

Hypothesis 29: There will be a greater 
percentage of group functions among 
Indiv co-op than among Indiv comp. 


14 See F. Heider (9). 


If we define “ individual functions ” 
to include any actions of the individual 
which are not immediately directed 
toward task solution and which are not 
** group functions ” (i.e., actions which 
are obstructive, blocking, aggressive, 
or self-defensive, etc., are ‘* individual 


follows from _ the 
hypothesis (Hyp. 


functions ’’) it 
‘* obstructiveness * 
5a) that: 

Hypothesis 30: There will be a 
greater percentage of individual func- 
tions among /ndiv comp than among 
Indiv co-op. 

(iii) The Perception of Effect on 
Others—There seem to be two questions 
here: (a) How realistic are the indi- 
vidual’s perceptions of his effects on 
others? and (5) What kinds of effects 
are the individuals likely to have in the 
differing social situations? 

From the communication hypothesis, 
it was developed (Hyp. 22) that over a 
period of time Indiv co-op should know 
more about the attitudes of (active) 
fellow members than is the case for 
Indiv comp. Using the same reasoning, 
and making the assumption that the 
communication difficulty with respect 
to this content is also greater for Indiv 
comp, it follows that: 

Hypothesis 31: The perception of 
the attitudes of the others towards 
aspects of one’s own functioning in the 
group, etc., by Indiv co-op should be 
more realistic than such perceptions by 
Indiv comp. 

From the inducibility hypothesis, it 
also follows that: 

Hypothesis 32: The attitudes of any 
individual with respect to his own 
functioning should be more similar to 
the attitudes of the others with respect 
to his functioning among Indiv co-op 
than among /ndiv comp. 

From Hyp. 31 and the cathexis 
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hypothesis we can derive that Indiv co- 
op will tend to perceive that they have 
a favorable effect on the others in the 
group. If we make the assumption of 
“autistic hostility (20)—that is, that 
hostile impulses under conditions of 
reduced communication tend to create 
the expectation of counter-hostility, we 
can demonstrate that: 

Hypothesis 33: Indiv co-op will 
perceive themselves as having more 
favorable effects on fellow-members 
than will Indiv comp. 

(iv) The Incorporation of the Attitude 
of the “Generalized Other” *—The term 
“attitude of the generalized other” 
refers to an internalized structure which 
is developed as a result of introjecting 
the mutually interacting attitudes of 
those with whom one is commonly 
engaged in a social process. From our 
preceding development it is clear that 
the development of the “* attitude of the 
generalized other” requires com- 
munication and positive inducibility. 
It follows then, that: 

Hypothesis 34: Incorporation of the 
attitude of the generalized other will 
occur to a greater extent in Indiv co-op 
than in Indiv comp. 

The operational implications of the 
preceding hypothesis are similar to 
those of the co-ordination and orienta- 
tion hypothesis. It has further implica- 
tions in terms of group development 
which will not be drawn here. For 
present purposes, the “feeling of 
responsibility ” to other members will 
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be taken as an operational definition of 
the degree of internalized attitude of 
the generalized other. 


(g) Individual Behavior 

No attempt will be made in this study 
to derive how individuals with certain 
personality characteristics will behave 
nor what the reactions of other indi- 
viduals to such behavior will be in the 
two different types of situation— 
co-operation and competition. Suffice 
it to say, that it is evident that one 
would expect more behavioral homo- 
geneity in competitive situations than 
in co-operative situations. It is also 
apparent that the reactions of others to 
a“ stupid ” individual (one who hinders 
locomotion or locomotes in the wrong 
direction) or to a “ bright ” individual 
will vary significantly from one situa- 
tion to another. 


(h) The Course of Development with 
Time 

From our theory one would predict 
quite different developments in suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful co-operative 
groups. Similarly, important develop- 
mental differences ‘vould occur in 
competitive situatio~.s in which reward 
over a period of time was all accumu- 
lated by one individual as compared with 
competitive situations in which over a 
period of time different individuals were 
rewarded. The derivation of these 
predictions will not be attempted in 
this article. 


SECTION C 


The Concept of ‘* Group ”’ 

In the introductory paragraphs of 
this article it was suggested that a link- 
age existed between the conceptualiza- 
tion of the co-operative situation and 


the concept of group and that this 
linkage provided the possibility for the 
derivation and empirical testing of 
group hypotheses. The task of this 
section will be to clarify the nature of 





\8 The concept of “ generalized other ” plays a crucial role in the social psychology of G. H. 


Mead (17). 
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the linkage and to define some group 
concepts. As a brief introduction, let 
us consider the questions: (i) “ In what 
sense, if any, do groups exist?”’; (ii) 
“* What are some of the existing formu- 
lations with respect to groups? ” 


(a) In What Sense, if any, Do Groups 
Exist? 

Kurt Lewin (8) has emphasized the 
importance of the belief in the 
“ existence ’” of something as a psycho- 
logical prerequisite for the scientist’s 
interest in that something as an object 
for scientific investigation. He suggests 
that “the taboo against believing in 
the existence of a social entity is 
probably most effectively broken by 
handling this entity experimentally.” 
The pioneering works of Lippitt (11) 
and French (3) have done much to 
shatter the scientific belief that groups 
do not exist—the belief, therefore, that 
the concept of “group” has no 
empirical reference. 

The resistance to the acceptance of 
the belief in the “ reality” of groups 
stems largely from what Whitehead (27) 
has called “* The Fallacy of Misplaced 
Concreteness.”” The very words used in 
phrasing the question “In what 
Sense . . .” implied the acceptance of 
the fallacy that for anything to be real 
it must have “simple location” in 
physical space-time. It is clear that 
many groups do not have the property 
of simple location; that is, one cannot 
answer the question “ Where?” in 
terms of a physical space. The lack of 
physical /ocus for a group has confused 
many people and has led them to react 
to the concept of group as though it 
could have no meaningful empirical 
co-ordinates. Yet it should be clear 


that many of these same people have 
unwittingly accepted concepts such as 
“the person” which a more than 
superficial analysis would reveal have 
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no simple locations, fallaciously con- 
cretizing concepts which are quite 
“* abstract.” 

Another related source of resistance 
to the acceptance of the “ reality” of 
groups, has been the argument that we 
cannot scientifically speak of a group as 
deciding and acting, since it is the 
individuals that compose the group that 
decide and act. Child (2) has, in answer 
to such argument, pointed out that the 
same kind of objection could be raised 
with respect to considering the indi- 
vidual as a unit; it too is composed of 
sub-units, which in turn are composed 
of sub-units, etc. It is clear that this 
argument has to do with the size of unit 
that is most fruitful in the investigation 
of any scientific problem. This is a 
problem in the pragmatics of science. 
It is believed that the concept of 
“ group ”’ will have the same value for 
the study of social phenomena that the 
concept of the “ individual” has had 
for the study of psychological pheno- 
mena (12). It is further believed that 
the concepts “ individual ” and “group” 
have two crucial similar attributes— 
the idea of organization or patterning 
of its sub-parts and the idea of motiva- 
tion; organization being established 
in the course of purposeful striving in 
relation4o the environment (23). 

To sum up, the answer to the question 
“In what sense, if any, do groups 
exist?”’ is simply that groups exist as 
concepts that have empirical references. 
Their usefulness as concepts depend 
in part on the nature of the relationship 
of the concept “group” to other 
concepts and in part on the nature of the 
empirical co-ordinations. 


(b) What are some of the Existing 
Formulations with respect to 
Groups? 

No attempt will be made here to 
make a thorough census of formulations 
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with respect to groups. Wilson (28) 
has recently attempted such a summary 
of sociological formulations. From 
this summary it is apparent that the 
group concept is pivotal in the thinking 
of many sociologists. The works of 
such sociologists as Durkheim (‘‘ The 
Division of Labor ”’), Simmel (the effect 
of size upon group organization, inter- 
action processes, etc.), Von Weise (a 
classificatory approach to groups), 
Cooley (“* Social Process ”’ and “* Social 
Organization”), Brown (“Social 
Groups ”’), and Coyle (“ Social Process 
in Organized Groups ’”’) have much to 
offer in the way of fruitful hypotheses 
for experimental research. Wilson, 
however, summarized his survey by 
asserting that there exists “ a prevailing 
ambiguity of conceptualization and 
classification with reference to the 
group in the whole field of sociology.” 

Yet if we look carefully at the defini- 
tions used by sociologists we find a 
common core, based on the idea of 
“interaction.” (Some sociologists use 
the word “group” to include also 
“categories” based on_ similarities, 
“ aggregates” based on proximity, as 
well as “ groups” based upon “ psy- 
chic ” interaction). In most usages it is 
not made explicit whether interaction 
is defined in terms of an objective, 
social interdependence or a psychologi- 
cal interdependence. In addition to the 
criterion of interaction some socio- 
logists, e.g., Znaniecki (29) and New- 
stetter (21), have stated that the concept 
of group includes “ a feeling of identi- 
fication,” or “ realization of a selective 
bond.” Sociologists have, in consider- 
ing the relationship of the individual 
and the group, tended to emphasize the 
incompleteness of the individual without 
the group (Durkheim’s concept of 
“ anomie ”’). 

Koffka (6) makes a _ distinction 
between “‘ sociological ” (geographical) 
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groups and “psychological” (be- 
havioral) groups. He asserts that 
sociological groups are “ gestalts”’ and 
as gestalts they have characteristics 
which are somewhat distinctive. In the 
first place the “strength” of the 
gestalt (the degree of interdependence) 
may differ over an enormously wide 
range; secondly, the individuals com- 
posing the group are not completely 
determined by the group. The reality 
of the psychological group is expressed 
in the pronoun “ we,” “‘ we” implying 
here the feeling of unity in joint action. 
As used by Koffka the phrase “ psycho- 
logical group ”’ refers to an individual 
life space, the phrase “ sociological 
group” refers to a group space. He 
asserts that a sociological group of n 
members presupposes n psychological 
groups. Koffka has many stimulating 
suggestions to offer with respect to the 
conditions of group formation, group 
structure, and with respect to the rela- 
tion of the individual to the group. 

French states two criteria for the 
existence of a group: inter-dependence 
and identification. He defines “‘ identi- 
fication conceptually in terms of two 
dynamic factors: (a) belonging to the 
group has, for its members, a positive 
valence, (b) compared to the non- 
members, the members accept to a 
greater degree the forces induced by the 
group ” (3, p. 275). Interdependence is 
the basic criterion; not all psychological 
groups presuppose identification. 

One of the most stimulating contri- 
butions to the theory of groups and 
organization is presented in Barnard’s 
** The Functions of the Executive ” (1). 
This work, which must be considered a 
“basic work” in this field, is too 
pregnant with ideas to permit any 
concise summary. He suggests that the 
word “ group” is most appropriately 
applied to the relationship of co-opera- 
tion, which is a system of interactions. 
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He also points out, as Koffka has done, 
(but in rather different terminology) 
that: (i) the group or organization as 
a system has properties independently 
of the persons composing the group; 
(ii) the persons composing a group 
possess some characteristics which may 
not be pertinent to the group and the 
group, of course, does not completely 
determine the person. In_ effect, 
Barnard uses the term “ member” to 
apply to the group relevant aspects of 
the person. Any person may have 
many different memberships. 

He asserts “an organization comes 
into being when (i) there are persons 
able to communicate with each other, 
(ii) who are willing to contribute action 
(iii) to accomplish a common purpose. 
These elements are necessary and 
sufficient conditions initially . . . For 
the continued existence either effective- 
ness or efficiency is necessary” (1, p. 
82). That is, an organization cannot 
persist unless the individuals obtain 
more satisfaction than discomfort in 
the course of directly obtaining the 
specific objectives of the organization 
or unless they do it indirectly. 

The conceptualization to be offered 
below, though not influenced by 
Barnard, is in many respects similar to 
his. 


(c) A Proposed Formulation: 
Basic definitions: 


1. A sociological group”* exists (has 
unity) to the extent that the individuals 
or sub-units composing it are pursuing 
promotively interdependent goals. 

2. A psychological group’® exists 
(has unity) to the extent that the indi- 
viduals composing it perceive themselves 
as pursuing promotively interdependent 
goals. 


3. A psychological group has cohe- 
siveness as a direct function of the 
strength of goals perceived to be 
promotively interdependent and of the 
degree of perceived interdependence. 

The following definitions are re- 
formulations of the above definitions 
from the point of view of membership. 

la. Individual or sub-units belong 
in a sociological group to the extent 
that they are pursuing promotively 
interdependent goals. 

2a. Individuals or sub-units possess 
membership in a psychological group 
to the extent that they perceive them- 
selves as pursuing promotively inter- 
dependent goals. 

3a. Individuals or sub-units possess 
membership motive in a psychological 
group as a direct function of the 
strength of goals perceived to be 
promotively interdependent and of the 
degree of perceived interdependence. 

The conceptualization of the co- 
operative situation (see Section B) is, of 
course, identical with the definition of 
the sociological group. It follows that 
if Indiv co-op and Indiv comp are equated 
in other respects, Indiv co-op will possess 
more unity as a sociological group than 
will Indiv comp. From the logical and 
psychological consideration advanced 
in the preceding sections it would also 
follow that the Indiv co-op will possess 
more unity as a psychological group 
than will the Jndiv comp. Since all the 
hypotheses in the preceding sections 
were relative statements, based on the 
assumption that the Indiv co-op and 
Indiv comp were equated in other 
respects, it is possible to substitute for 
“* Indiv co-op” the phrase “a psycho- 
logical group with greater unity,” and 
to substitute for “Indiv comp” the 
phrase, “a psychological group with 
lesser unity.” 





16 It should be noted that these terms are not being used as Koffka has used them. 
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Thus, in effect, through creation 
of a co-operative and a competitive 
situation it becomes possible to test 
empirically the effect of variation 
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in degree of unity or strength of 
membership motive of a psychol- 
ogical group upon the functioning 
of groups. 


SUMMARY 


In this article an attempt has been 
made to sketch out a theory of co- 
operation and competition and to 
apply this theory to the functioning of 
small groups. The development has 
proceeded by the following steps : 
(i) the social situations of co-operation 
and competition were defined; (ii) 
some of the logical implications in- 
herent in the definitions were pointed 
to; (iii) with the introduction of 
psychological assumptions, some of the 
psychological implications of the 
definitions of the two objective social 
situations were then drawn; (iv) the 
psychological implications, with the aid 


of additional psychological assump- 
tions, were then applied to various 
aspects of small-group functionings to 
develop a series of hypotheses about 
the relative effects of co-operation and 
competition upon group process; and 
(v) finally, the concept of group was 
defined and linked with the concept of 
co-operation, thus making all of the 
preceding theoretical development with 
respect to co-operation relevant to 
group concepts. 

In a forthcoming article, an experi- 
mental study of the effects of co- 
operation and competition upon group 
process will be reported. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF SOCIOGRAMS 
USING MATRIX ALGEBRA 


LEON FESTINGER 





There is, at present, no adequate 
analytical device for handling data 
from one of the most popular measure- 
ment techniques in the field of social 
psychology. Sociometric questions such 
as “who are your best friends?” or 
“what people do you like most to be 
with?” are increasingly being used 
whenever an interest in the “structure” 
or “ patterning ” of relationships among 
a number of persons is present. The 
exact wordings of the questions used 
represent an almost infinite series of 
variations, depending upon the context 
of the study in which the question is 
asked. The character of the data, 
however, is always the same. The data 
obtained are the specific persons men- 
tioned by each one in response to the 
question. 

In the study of groups by means of 
sociometric data, much attention has 
been given to the exact pattern of inter- 
connections among individuals. Of 
importance have been such questions 
as who are a particular person’s friends, 
what are his relations with the friends 
of his friends and what tendencies to 
subgroup or clique formation exist in 
the group; how many paths of influence 
exist among members of a group, over 
how much of a group does a person’s 
influence extend, what is the nature 
of the two or three step influence chains 
that may exist; if an item of informa- 
tion enters a group, how many people 
will eventually hear about it; who will 


hear it and from whom, and how far 
removed from the original source 
will it be by the time a specific person 
hears about it? 

Without any adequate representa- 
tional techniques for handling such 
data, the analysis of the exact patterns 
of interconnections among members of 
a group is virtually impossible, unless 
the group is very small. As the size of 
the group increases, the complexity of 
the pattern generally makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to comprehend by 
mere inspection. The result has been 
the relative neglect of this kind of 
analysis. Investigators have, by and 
large, contented themselves with analyz- 
ing sociometric patterns in such terms 
as how many choices people receive, 
what kinds of people get most choices, 
what proportion of the choices are 
inside the group and other such 
summary measures, which serve to 
relate the sociometric choices to other 
variables. 

Initial attempts at the analysis and 
description of the exact patterning of 
interconnections in a group took the 
form of drawing complicated diagrams 
where the relations between persons 
were represented by lines, with arrows 
on them. These diagrams could then be 
examined. It is readily understandable 
that such a diagram would be com- 
pletely unwieldy if the number of mem- 
bers in the group was large or if the 
number of choices. made by each 
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member was appreciable. There are 
no rules for operating on such diagrams. 
One merely arranges them by trial and 
error so as to make the diagram look 
as simple as possible, and then one 
further inspects and examines with the 
hope that one will be alert enough to 
see what is to be seen. 

It was the recognition of these 
difficulties that led people like North- 
way (4) and Cook (2) to attempt to 
formulate a system which would order 
the sociometric diagram so as to make 
it more easily understandable. These 
attempts, however, still left the analysis 
of sociometric patterns in a vague and 
relatively unsystematic state. A large 
step forward was taken by Forsyth and 
Katz (3) in suggesting the use of a 
matrix and some.of the manipulations 
of matrix algebra for the analysis of 
sociometric patterns. Their idea was 
to represent the sociometric pattern in 
a matrix form and then to rearrange 
this matrix, according to certain prin- 
ciples, in order to have it reveal the 
subgroupings that were present. The 
matrix presentation is simply per- 
formed by listing the individuals in the 
group along the rows and along the 
columns in the same order. The 
choices that any individual makes are 
then indicated by the number 1 in one 
of the squares, such that the row 
corresponds to the person making the 
choice and the column corresponds to 
the person receiving the choice. The 
squares along the main diagonal of the 
matrix are of course left blank, since 
the person is not considered as having 
chosen himself. Looking across any 
row reveals who was chosen by that 
person, and looking down any column 
reveals from whom that person received 
choices. 


The presentation in this form offers 
little or no advantage over the more 
complicated sociometric diagram for 
direct inspection. Some manipulations 
of the matrix, however, tend to simplify 
it. The suggestion of Forsyth and Katz 
is to rearrange the order of the members 
of the group so that the numbers in the 
matrix cluster as closely as possible 
along the diagonal. More technically, 
they suggest rearranging the order of the 
rows and columns so as to minimize 
the square of the perpendicular devia- 
tions of the numbers from the diagonal 
of the matrix. This rearrangement, 
once accomplished, will show, clustered 
together, those people who choose each 
other frequently, and, relatively separa- 
ted, those who do not choose each 
other. It does thus enable us to separate 
out subgroups which exist and would 
seem to be a plausible means of 
analyzing changes in the pattern of 
connections in a group from one time 
to another. Such changes would show 
themselves in different ordering of the 
members of the group in the final 
matrix arrangement from one time to 
another. It does not seem to be too 
helpful a method for comparing two 
different groups, and the labor involved 
in obtaining the ordering of the matrix 
which will cluster the choices most 
closely along the diagonal is quite 
tedious. 

There are other manipulations of 
matrix algebra which would seem to 
be of use for the analysis of such 
patterns of connections among members 
of a group. When the sociometric 
pattern is presented in a matrix form, 
an analysis of some aspects of the 
structure of the group can be performed 
by the relatively simple means of squar- 
ing and cubing this Matrix.’ The 





'! The application of matrix multiplication to the analysis of sociometric patterns was developed 
together with Mr. Aibert Perry and Mr.‘Duncan Luce of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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squared matrix is obtained rather 
readily in the following way: to obtain 
the number which goes into the cell 
corresponding to column c and row r 
of the squared matrix we multiply each 
cell in column c of the original matrix 
by the corresponding cell of row r and 
then add these products up. The 
general equation for this multiplication 
might be written as follows: 

A’. = AycAn ote AscAre -f AgcArg + «ee 
+ AncArn. 3 

In this equation A*,, refers to the 
number in the cell of the squared 
matrix in the r row of the ¢ column; 
AicAn refers to the product of the 
number in the cell in the first row of the 
¢ column and the number in the r row 
of the first column of the unsquared 
matrix ; AgcAr, refers to the product 
of the number in the cell in the second 
row of the c column and the number 
in the r row of the second column of 
the unsquared matrix, and so on. 

This procedure is actually a rather 
simple one to carry out. The products 
of the corresponding cells of a row and 
a column will yield numbers other than 
zero only if a one appears in both cells 
which are being considered. Thus, if 
in a matrix individual 2 chooses indi- 
vidual 11, and 11 chooses individual 6 
this will contribute a number in the row 
2, column 6 cell of the squared matrix. 

It may be seen from the way in which 
the squared matrix was obtained that 
each figure in this matrix represents the 
number of two-step connections that 
exist between the specified two members 
of the group. It is clear, of course, that 
this relationship need not be sym- 
metrical, just as the one-step connec- 
tions need not be symmetrical. 

The numbers that appear in the 
diagonal of this squared matrix have a 
special meaning. They indicate the 
number of two step connections that 
exist from a person to himself, or, in 
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other words, they indicate the number 
of mutual sociometric choices in which 
this person was involved. , 

The meaning of these two-step con- 
nections between different people can 
be important. For example, if the 
original sociometric choice indicates 
influence from one person to another, 
the squared matrix would indicate the 
extent of indirect influence which this 
person has and exactly which other 
people he influences indirectly. If the 
original sociometric data indicated 
channels of communication for infor- 
mation, the squared matrix would tell 
us who would hear things from whom 
with the information going through one 
intermediary. us 

The cube of the matrix, which gives 
further information of this sort, is 
obtained by multiplying the original 
matrix by the squared matrix in the 
same manner as the original matrix was 
multiplied by itself. The formula for 
obtaining the values of the cells of the 
cubed matrix would be written similarly 
as: 

Adtc ax AjcA*n + AacA*rs + AgcA*r3 + ee. 
a AncA*rn. 

The actual calculation can be per- 
formed rather simply. 

The meaning of the figures in this 
cubed matrix is similar to their meaning 
in the squared matrix. They indicate 
the number of three-step connections 
that exist between any two people. 
The numbers in the diagonal of the 
matrix now indicate the number of 
three-step connections from a person 
back to himself. The implications of 
these numbers in the diagonal of the 
cubed matrix will be elaborated on 
shortly. 

It is apparent that these matrices may 
also be raised to higher powers to obtain 
the four-step or five-step of even more 
indirect connections among the mem- 
bers of a group. If we are concerned 
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with a question such as how many 
people will hear a given item of infor- 
mation in three or fewer steps if it is 
started with any particular person, the 
answer may be obtained by adding 
together the original, the squared and 
the cubed matrices. We can obtain 
such information as, who influences the 
greatest number of people in less than 
a specified number of steps, which 
people are influenced by the greatest 
number of people and which people are 
only subject to the influence of a few; 
which people in the group are most 
indirectly connected to each other and 
how indirect is this connection; what 
proportion of the possible connections 
among the various people actually 
exist. Being able to handle conveniently 
and efficiently these aspects of group 
structure and patterning of connections 
should make it feasible to study their 
effects on such processes as communica- 


tion, influence, social pressures and 
many others. 


The Determination of Cliques 

The manipulation of matrices by 
means of raising them to the third 
power can, with complete accuracy, 
determine the existence of cliques of 
various sizes and with various degrees 
of “cliquishness.” Let us begin by 
defining an extreme instance of clique 
formation within a group and then see 
how we may determine whether or not 
such cliques exist in any given structure. 
We will define this extreme type of 
clique as more than two individuals, all 
of whom choose each other mutually. 
In other words, direct one-step sym- 
metrical connections exist between every 
possible pair of members of such a 
clique. Clearly, in order to determine 
the existence of such a clique we would 
only concern ourselves with the sym- 
metrical sub-matrix consisting only of 


mutual choices and not with the com- 
plete matrix of connections. If we raise 
such a symmetrical sub-matrix to the 
third power we will obtain all the three- 
step connections that exist between any 
two people which involve only mutual 
choices. What would then be the 
meaning of a three-step connection 
from a member back to himself which 
involves only symmetrical choices, that 
is, what will be the meaning of the 
numbers which appear in the main 
diagonal of this cubed symmetrical 
sub-matrix? Numbers will appear in 
the main diagonal of this cubed matrix 
if, and only if, there exists a clique, as 
defined above, within the group. If 
there does exist such a clique, then 
numbers will appear in those positions 
on the diagonal which correspond to 
those persons who are members of the 
clique. If only one clique exists in the 
group, or if more than one clique exists 
but they contain different members, 
then the number which appears in the 
diagonal for a particular individual will 
bear a given relationship to the number 
of people in the clique. If the clique is 
composed of m members, the number 
appearing in the diagonal for each of 
the members will be equal to (n—-1) 
(n—2). We may thus immediately 
determine from this cubed matrix 
whether or not there exist cliques, who 
belongs to these cliques if they exist, 
and how many members each clique has. 

It is also possible to distinguish sub- 
groups which are not extreme cliques. 
These subgroups may be defined on the 
basis of mutual choices or on the basis 
of the complete matrix. The best 
criteria for distinguishing subgroups of 
less than the extreme degree must still 
be determined, but it is likely that once 
defined, they may be relatively easily 
found by means of matrix multiplica- 
tion. 

This, of course, represents only the 
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beginning of the development of the 
application of matrix algebra to socio- 
metric data. There are still a number 
of problems which exist and many 
indicated areas for extension of the 
development. I shall mention a few of 
those which we consider important. 
1. Matrices which are cubed or 
raised to even higher powers will con- 
tain in them two kinds of chains or 
indirect connections among persons. 
One of these types of chains, which for 
certain purposes we should like to 
eliminate, we have called redundant 
chains. These are chains where one 
person appears more than once. An 
example would be: a-b-a-c. For co- 
ordinations of these matrices to such 
things as, say, influence patterns in a 
group, these redundant chains do not 
seem to have much meaning. These 
redundant chains can be eliminated 
very easily in the cubed matrix, but we 
have as yet found no way to eliminate 
them in matrices of higher power. 
2. Thus far we have only concerned 
ourselves with matrices in which only 
zero Or one can appear in a cell. Socio- 
metric data are frequently gathered in 
two forms such as “ whom do you like 
most?” and “whom do you dislike 
most?’’ Such rejections are also an 
important aspect of social structure in 
a group. It would appear desirable to 
investigate the potentialities of matrix 
multiplication using matrices in which 
any cell can contain either a4-1,0or—1. 
3. The use of such a technique as 
matrix multiplication for analysis of a 
special kind of data immediately 
Suggests extensions of its use. This 
method of analysis can clearly be 
applied to any data which consist 
essentially of relationships among a 


number of discrete points. In socio- 
metric data the discrete points are 
people in a group, and the relationships 
are things like “liking” or “ being 
together with.” There are other areas 
in which the data have a similar form. 
Bavelas (1), for example, has recently 
published a mathematical model for 
dealing with topological structures such 
as those used by Professor Kurt Lewin. 
These structures consist of discrete 
regions having or not having a con- 
nectedness relationship. Bavelas deals 
with such concepts as diameter of such 
a structure and distance from one part 
of the structure to another. The 
technique of matrix multiplication can 
also clearly be used to operate on such 
problems. 

It also becomes apparent from a 
consideration to what kinds of data 
this analytical device might be appli- 
cable that the relationships among 
the discrete parts need not be either/or 
relationships. Indeed, most sociometric 
data are in terms of either/or relation- 
ships only because the measurement 
technique is very imprecise. Certainly 
there are degrees of friendship and 
degrees of liking and degrees of suscept- 
ibility to influence. As yet we are 
completely unable to handle such data 
where the relationships among persons 
can assume continuous values. It 
would be useful to consider the poss- 
ibilities for application of matrix algebra 
to such data. 

It is to be hoped that empirical 
use of these techniques will clarify 
some of the problems concerning 
co-ordination to data and that it 
will stimulate sufficient interest to 
push forward further development 
rapidly. 
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THREE FRAMES OF REFERENCE: 


THE DESCRIPTION OF CLIMATE: 


HERBERT A. THELEN and JOHN WITHALL 





If eight participants in a group dis- 
cussion are asked, later on, to listen to a 
recording of the discussion and write 
down their reactions to it, one may find 
considerable difficulty in believing that 
the eight records refer to the same 
discussion. One man sees the dis- 
cussion in terms of the impression he 
thinks he makes on others; a second 
man identifies with certain particular 
other members and concentrates on 
their attitudes and contributions; a 
third member of the group is most 
aware of the logic of the argument and 
the ‘‘ worth” of the ideas; a fourth 
person evaluates the acts of each other 
person by the simple criterion of 
whether he would have done it that way. 
Moreover, an “ unprejudiced” new- 
comer, absent from the discussion and 
hearing only the second recording, will 
see the action quite differently than 
would observers in the “ live ” situation. 
And finally, no two observers will ever 
agree completely as to what they saw, 
even though agreement good enough 
for certain stated purposes may be 
obtained. 

Each person perceives and interprets 
events by means of a conceptual 


structure of generalizations or contexts, 
postulates about what is essential, 
assumptions as to what is valuable, 
attitudes about what is possible, and 
ideas about what will work effectively. 
This conceptual structure constitutes 
the frame of reference of that person. 
The operations through which the 
people with different frames of 
reference describe an event are likely 
to be different; it follows that each 
observational technique implies a frame 
of reference which gave it birth. Thus 
we have descriptions of events either in 
historical or systematic terms, in 
** objective ” or “ subjective ” terms, in 
“* behavioral ” or “‘ dynamic ”’ terms, in 
microscopic or in macroscopic terms, 
and so on. The set of agreements 
which determine the acts through which 
an event is to be described and com- 
prehended constitutes the frame of 
reference for description and com- 
prehension of the event. 

The notion of using several different 
frames of reference to comprehend an 
event is a cornerstone in democratic 
action and a necessity to sound 
theorizing. The point is not to attempt 
to decide which frame is “ correct,” 





' Prepared in Laboratory Classroom, University of Chicago. 


Research in the Laboratory Classroom is co-operative. The experiment was planned in group 
discussion. Ned Flanders trained the experimental groups; John Withall produced the climates: 
Mary Louise Jackson, the groups teacher, expedited; Henry Pitts recorded data; Ralph Goldner, 
Richard Hogan, E. Porter, and Edward Steadman served as judges. 
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but rather to penetrate beneath the 
individual points of view to a deeper 
level at which it is possible to accept 
the contributions of all. The parallel 
with scientific research is exact. The 
“* deeper level ” which reconciles all the 
data is the theory; the “ different 
points of view” or frames of reference 
are the aspects and interpretative 
assumptions conveyed in different types 
of data obtained by trained observers 
with instruments. 

The project here reported was under- 
taken as an empirical investigation (1) 
to discover similarities and differences 
in the comprehension of an “ event” 
by means of three different frames of 
reference, and (2) to check the notion 
that reconciliation of differences in 
description from two or more frames 
of reference is a fruitful method of 
building theory. The “event” under 
consideration is the experimentally 
controlled variation of social-emotional 
climate in a small class, and the 
“* theory ” is a tentatively stated cause- 
effect relationship “ found ” in the data. 
The report first describes each of three 
approaches to the description of social- 
emotional climate; for each approach 
there is a characterization of the frame 
of reference in general terms, a state- 
ment of assumptions about the nature 
of social-emotional climate as it would 
be defined within this reference frame, 
and a brief description of the technique 
for observation and description utilized 
in this approach. After describing the 
experiment, we then proceed to answer 
the questions proposed (1 and 2 above) 
insofar as the data permit. Two 


additional practical goals for the study 
were; (1) the validation of an objective 
index to social-emotional climate, and 
(2) the exploration of a highly promising 
technique for recording feelings of 
participants by means of an audience- 
reaction machine. 
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I. The Three Frames of Reference and 
the Techniques for Describing 
Social-Emotional Climate 

To enable us to characterize the three 

frames of reference in comparable 
terms, we shall inquire about each: 
(1) Whose response is required in 
making the record? (2) What aspects 
of the total situation provide the 
dominant stimuli? (3) What is the 
basis of classification of data? (4) Are 
the criteria public or private? (e.g. 
objective or subjective). (5) What 
theoretical position is implied with 
respect to methodology? We shall then 
attempt to define the concept of social- 
emotional climate within the frame of 
reference, and finally we shall describe 
at some length the technique within 
each reference frame to be employed 
in the experiment. 


Frame I: The Objective, Behavioral 
Picture 

“Unbiased,” presumably “ unin- 
volved”, observers respond to their 
perception of a limited range of care- 
fully described behaviors for which they 
are watching. In discussion situations, 
emphasis is likely to be placed on oral, 
verbal behaviors. The categories for 
describing behavior are set up after 
preliminary study, and a check-sheet 
or rating scale, with model behaviors 
indicated to illustrate each category, 
may be used. The boundaries of the 
categories are described carefully, and 
the classification system can be com- 
municated to others. Observers may 
be trained relatively easily, because 
rules can be made explicit; practice 
may be limited to distinguishing 
behaviors which fall in the border zone 
between categories. The categories 
would be classified as empirical or 
deductive, depending upon the recog- 
nition in the observer’s mind of relative 
positions of the categories along 











explicitly described dimensions; if the 
categories are seen as purely discrete, 
so that, for example, one has no 
particular assurance that the categories 
cover the entire range of relevant 
behavior, then the system is probably 
largely empirical. If, on the other hand, 
some of the categories are mutually 
exclusive, or if the properties of certain 
patterning of behaviors can be foretold, 
then the system tends more to be 
theoretical and to imply cause-effect 
relationships in the observer's mind. 
The extent to which these relationships 
can be verbalized is the degree to which 
this frame of reference is useful in 
building theory. 

The basic assumptions one makes 
about social-emotional climate when 
one utilizes this frame of reference 
appear to be: (1) The behaviors which 
set and maintain climate are limited in 
number; (2) The behaviors can be 
interpreted univocally as dominantly 
directive, clarifying, evaluating, and the 
like, i.e., the same overt behavior always 
“means” the same thing or, if it 
doesn’t, the meaning is clear from a 
rather simple analysis of the context, 
and (3) There is sufficient rationale for 
the classification scheme that the 
patterns obtained thereby can be 
“interpreted ” at some higher level of 
abstraction. 

The technique for describing social- 
emotional climate within this frame of 
reference was developed by Withall. 
It consists of preparing a typescript 
of the class discussion, and then 
analyzing the statements by means of a 
seven-fold classification. Each state- 
ment is tallied in one category, or, if the 
Statement is complex, in more than 
one category. In the classes so far 
Studied, it has seemed safe to assume 
that the teacher’s statements alone may 
be examined as an index of social- 
emotional climate. This assumption 
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stems from the following argument: 
that the teachers participate extensively 
in the discussion and therefore exert 
considerable direction over the climate; 
and that the teacher accepts heavy 
responsibility for class progress, so that 
she must take account in some way of 
all the statements of the students. If 
either of these conditions is not met, 
the assumption may not hold. In this 
particular experiment, examination of 
the data validates the argument. The 
assumption that oral verbal behaviors 
adequately sample the range of climate- 
relevant behavior will also be seen to be 
supported by the data. 

The categories of the social-emotional 
climate index, providing an objective, 
analytical, behavioral picture of 
climate, are: 


(a) ‘* Learner-centered ”’ 

(1) statements which offer re- 
assurance, commendation, or 
support based on_ unstated 
criteria applied by the teacher, 
or criteria which the group has 
formulated. 

(2) statements which accept or help 
the learner to clarify his feelings 
and perplexities. 

(3) statements which structure the 
problem-solving activities by in- 
dicating alternative procedures, 
describing or labelling methods 
and giving pertinent information. 

(b) Neutral 

(4) statements from which no intent 
to sustain either the teacher or 
the student can be inferred, e.g., 
polite formalities, statements of 
administrative procedure, and 
comments irrelevant to the prob- 
lem. 

(c) ‘* Teacher-centered ”’ 

(5) statements which limit the 
student’s choice of behavior to 
an alternative desired by the 
teacher. 

(6) statements which negatively 
evaluate the learner or his work 
on the basis of unstated, private 
criteria of the teacher. 

(7) statements whose intent is to 
bolster the teacher’s position or 
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to defend his course of action.? 

The objectivity of the index is 
demonstrated by the agreement among 
several independent raters on three 
sample typescripts. Each typescript 


was rated by four judges and the 
experimenter. The percentages of 
agreement between each of the four 
judges and the experimenter on the 
three typescripts is presented in Table I. 


TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT OF FOUR RATERS WITH THE 
EXPERIMENTER IN CATEGORIZING TEACHER-STATEMENTS IN 
THREE SAMPLE TYPESCRIPTS 











Sample 1A Sample 2A Sample 3A All 3 
(N=68) (N=71) (N=45) Samples 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Mean per cent 

Rater of Agreement of Agreement of Agreement of Agreement 
Rater | ne 71 62 58 64 
Rater 2 ae 57 71 69 66 
Rater 3 ses 62 54 51 56 
Rater 4 es 68 80 77 75 
Mean ae 65 67 64 65 





Frame II: The Projective, Attitudinal 
Picture 

Unbiased, but self-involved observers 
attempt to project themselves into the 
situation and to identify with one or 
more people whose interactions are 
being studied. The response is primarily 
to the felt and perceived intent or 
attitude behind each statement. The 
statements are classified along an 
attitudinal dimension whose extremes 
are defined by a fairly complete por- 
trayal of behaviors representing two 
extreme sets of attitudes governing the 
person’s behavior. The criteria in the 
minds of the observers are likely to be 
communicable in their gross aspects, 
but many subtle differentiations are 
made on non-communicable bases. In 
effect, the instrument of response is 
the nervous system of observers trained 


over a long period of time to be sensitive 
to the attitudes or intents in question 
as expressed in verbal behavior. The 
observers are likely to agree fairly 
closely in the relative position assigned 
to each statement, but there may be 
little agreement among the reasons they 
give to justify the placement. Intent or 
basic motivation is perceived directly 
in this frame, as contrasted to being 
constructed from specific behavior 
patterns as in Frame I. 

The basic assumptions one makes 
about social-emotional climate when 
one utilizes this frame appear to be: 
(1) The variety of behaviors relevant to 
setting and maintaining climate is very 
great if not infinite, (2) A specific 
behavior has no univocal interpretation, 
i.e., the “ same” behavior may express 
different attitudes, and (3) Consistency 








2. The criteria, procedures for using, reliability and validity of the climate index are contained 
in the manuscript of a Ph.D. dissertation by John Withall, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago. 
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in behavior can be deduced from an 
inferred pattern of attitudes or intents, 
but is not apparent solely from descrip- 
tion of specific acts. 

The technique for describing social- 
emotional climate within this frame of 
reference involved the preparation of 
two blocs of illustrative behaviors, 
which were used to rate each successive 
teacher-statement as it occurred in the 
“live” classroom situation. 

One bloc of criteria was labelled “A” 
and the other was labelled “*C”. The 
“A” bloc of criteria was intended to 
represent “‘ learner-centered ” behavior 
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by the teacher, the “C” bloc “teacher- 
centered” behavior. For the sake of 
convenience these “‘A’’ and “‘C” blocs 
of teacher-characteristics will be re- 
ferred to as “ learner-centered” and 
“‘teacher-centered” characteristics. How- 
ever, it should be clearly understood 
that these interpretative labels were not 
given to the four judges. The judges 
identified teacher behavior in terms 
of the uncharacterized “A” or “C” 
criteria, with a mid-point “B” on 
the continuum representing a balanced 
combination of characteristics “A” 
and ‘“‘C” or the absence of both. 


The ** A” and “ C” blocs are: 


**A"’ CHARACTERISTICS 

The teacher: 

asks questions of and gives information 
to the learner about the problem in an 
objective manner; 

evaluates the learner's achievement and 
progress in terms of described objective 
criteria ; 

helps the learner to identify a wide choice 
of problem-solving behaviors; 

facilitates the learner’s free choice among 
problem-solving behaviors in the light of 
foreseeable (to the learner) consequences; 

helps the learner to focus his attention 
on the problem; 

co-operates with learner in the develop- 
ment of a solution to the problem; 

helps the learner to clarify the problem 
for himself; 

keeps pace with the learner; 

shows an awareness and an_ under- 
standing of the learner’s overt expression 
of tensions arising out of the learning 
situation; 

helps the learner to recognize and to 
accept an objective formulation of the 
factors giving rise to the conflict and 
tensions. 


““C" CHARACTERISTICS 

The teacher: 

identifies self with the problem and 
expresses a defensive attitude; 

evaluates the learner’s achievement and 
progress in terms of undefined subjective 
criteria ; 

presents a limited choice or no choice 
of problem-solving behaviors to the learner; 

interjects own needs and tensions into 
the situation; 

avoids participation with the learner in 
problem-solving activities; 

gives the learner considerable reas- 
surance and advice; 

sets the pace for the learner; 

shows little or no awareness of the 
learner’s emotional and ideational conflicts 
arising out of the learning situation; 

resists expression of conflict without 
helping the learner to recognize and to 
accept the underlying tensions and basic 
factors giving rise to the conflict. 





Designation ‘‘ B” will be used to den- 
ote a balanced combination of both “ A” 
and ‘** C” characteristics OR the absence 


of both. 


**A balanced combination ” 


means the teacher uses either some or all 
of both “A” and ‘‘C”’ characteristics 
to an equal extent. 
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Fifteen-minute discussions were held 
with each of four judges, individually, 
prior to the start of the experiment. In 
addition three of the four judges partici- 
pated in a half hour discussion follow- 
ing their ratings of two of the sessions. 
Three of the four judges are trained 
therapists. 


Frame III: The Subjective Internal 
Picture 

The subjects, very much involved in 
the class situation, indicate the feelings 
they are aware of as the discussion 
proceeds. The feeling response is 
presumed to be global and undifferen- 
tiated—a response to the total situation 
rather than to selected aspects. (Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that 
since we do not know what aspects are 
being responded to, it is wise to regard 
the response as an integration of all the 
stimuli which affect the person). It was 
assumed that the feeling response is 
primarily to affective elements in the 
situation, and prediction on_ these 
grounds is supported. The basis of 
classification is highly personal and 
private, and may be quite unavailable 
to consciousness. 

The theoretical position implied in 
the utilization of this frame is that 
people act on the reality as perceived 
by them, and that this reality does not 
correspond in all respects with “ objec- 
tive” or “common agreement” 
reality. It is to this internal frame that 
we must turn for understanding of the 
forces which determine behavior in a 
given situation. 

The basic assumptions one makes 
about social-emotional climate when 
one utilizes this frame of reference 
appear to be (1) operation under a 
given climate is accompanied by 


feelings which may be different from 
individual to individual, i.e., climate 
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may not be objectively describable from 
the standpoint of uniformity of effects 
on all members of the group; (2) 


Awareness of feeling at the time of - 


operation or through facilitated recall 
later properly represents the motiva- 
tional situation at the time of the 
experiment; (3) there is sufficient com- 
monness in response (when interpreted 
historically) among group members 
that principles can be found and tested. 
The present data support this last 
assumption directly and the other two 
assumptions presumptively. 

The technique for describing social- 
emotional climate in this frame of 
reference represents a new and highly 
promising venture because it appears 
to be susceptible of yielding con- 
siderable insight into the dynamics 
operating throughout the entire group. 
Much more work with the technique 
is contemplated. 

The technique here employed makes 
use of the audience-response machine 
marketed by Esterline-Angus. Each 
student has two push-buttons which 
operate separate pens marking on 
moving reels of paper. When a button 
is pushed, the pen is deflected side- 
ways about } inch by means of an 
electromagnet. Each response so indi- 
cated can. be placed accurately in the 
time sequence, and can be related to 
specific statements of the teacher 
because an observer presses one of the 
buttons to record the times during 
which the teacher was speaking. A 
sound recording of the discussion 
enabled all the teacher statements to be 
identified with accuracy. 

The students were given a 45-minute 
training period to enable them to learn 
to indicate their feelings. During this 
orientation period, which was con- 
ducted by the regular classroom teacher 
and a member of the research staff, the 
pupils were allowed to look at the 
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equipment, to ask questions and to 
wander around the room during the 
first few minutes. After the students 
were seated, the function of the two 
push-buttons was explained to them and 
they were encouraged to press them to 
get their “ feel’ and to hear the sound 
of the pens in operaticn. The classroom 
teacher told them that they were going 
to hear various things—music, poetry 
and teacher-statements in turn and that 
they were to push the “ plus” button 
when they liked what they heard or 
“felt o.k.” about it, and to push the 
“minus” button when they disliked 
or felt badly at what they heard. There 
was no further characterization of the 
two types of “feelings.” The two 
groups in turn listened to: 

(1) half minute excerpts from four musi- 
cal recordings: Stravinsky’s “ Rite 
of Spring’ (dissonant) ‘‘Feudin’, 
and a-Fussin’”’’ (popular, familiar) 
Tschaikowsky’s ** Nutcracker Suite”’ 


(melodious, familiar) ‘“* Tin-Tay- 
Shin” (comic rendering of popular 
song) 


(2) poetry—five brief selections read 
by the class teacher 
(3) statements made by a staff member 
who took the class for about twelve 
minutes for a session in elementary 
mathematics. 
The pupils were told that in the experi- 
ment proper they were to push the 
buttons whenever they wished in order 
to express their feelings elicited by the 
teacher’s comments, regardless of 
whether the statement was directed 
towards them personally or to any other 
pupil in the room. It was emphasized 
that reactions were to be made to 
teacher’s statements only—not to 
remarks of other pupils. They asked 
whether it mattered how long the 
buttons were held down. They were 
told that it didn’t matter how they 
chose to respond to a given teacher- 
Statement. Another question was: 


How would they know which way to 
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react to the teacher’s statements? It 
was explained that some _ teacher- 
statements might give them a satisfied 
feeling and others a dissatisfied feeling. 
A boy commented that a remark which 
they felt helped them in their school 
work would probably get a plus 
reaction. The experimental teacher 
agreed and added that unhelpful com- 
ments might produce negative reactions. 
No training was given them, however, 
in identifying certain statements as one 
which should elicit either negative or 
positive responses. At the request of 
both groups the remaining minutes of 
the orientation session, after their 
questions had been answered, were 
used for playing the popular records in 
their entirety. 


II. Design of the Experiment 

Data were collected by the three 
alternative procedures outlined earlier 
in this paper for assessing climate, i.e., 
the categorization of the teacher’s 
verbal behavior in terms of opera- 
tionally defined categories; the scaling 
of teacher-statements along a continuum 
by the generalized perceptions of 
observers in situ; and the “ feeling” 
responses to statements by the teacher 
within the student’s frame of reference. 

The experimental class sessions were 
held in the Laboratory Classroom of 
the University of Chicago, a sound- 
proof room equipped with a Dicta- 
phone belt-type reproducing-recording 
unit, a camera which took photographs 
of the class at 15-second intervals and 
an audience-reaction meter for the use 
of the students. At one end of the 
room, eight feet above the floor level, 
is an observer’s gallery with a one-way 
screen. The therapist-raters sat behind 
this screen. 

The experiment was conducted during 
the second week of the school year. 
The individuals used in this study were 
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drawn from a ninth grade Latin class 
of twenty-one pupils. They were 
beginners in the subject and had had 
but one week’s acquaintance with it. 
For the purposes of the experiment the 
class was divided into two groups of 
ten students (Group “ X ”’), and eleven 
students (Group “ Y”) respectively. 
Group “X” comprised those pupils 
who had their daily study period at the 
fifth period of the day and were 
available at that time for the purposes 
of the experiment. Group “ Y” rep- 
resented the remainder of the class who 
had their study period at the seventh 
period of the day and were available 





at that time. 
available, of course, at the time of their 
regular Latin period; only one group 
at a time was utilized then, however, 
while the other group remained with 


Both. groups were 


the Latin teacher. It can be seen that 
the division of the class into two groups 
was quite arbitrary and not wittingly 
biased. It is possible, but not probable, 
that personality differences determined 
the electives which the individual pupils 
decided to take and so influenced the 
personnel of the two groups in the 
respective study periods. 

Prior to the experiment, the experi- 
mental teacher sat in on the regular 


TABLE 2 
CATEGORIZATION OF TEACHER-STATEMENTS BY APPLICATION 
OF THE CLIMATE INDEX 


**Learner-centered”’ 
Part of Session 


CATEGORIES OF 


‘**Teacher-centered” 
Part of Session 

















STATEMENTS? (25 minutes) (20 minutes) 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
1. Learner- 
Supportive 0 0.0 29 24.4 
“LEARNER- 2. Acceptant- 
CENTERED” Clarifying 24 28.9 2 1.7 
3. Problem- 3 
Structuring 16 19.3 7 5.8 
NEUTRAL 4. Neutral 33 39.8 15 12.6 
5. Directing 5 6.0 ce 37.0 
“TEACHER- 
CENTERED” 6. Reproving 0 0.0 18 15.1 
7. Teacher- 5 6.0 “i 3.4 
Supportive 
TOTAL 83 100.0 119 100.0 





3 Statements are phrases, sentences or a single word which can be treated as one unit in terms of 
effect, content of the statement and inferred intent of the teacher. 
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Latin class sessions for the first week 
of the course. He thus achieved some 
familiarity with the content of the 
course and with the pupils who later 
participated in the experiment. 

The experimental teacher had two 
sessions with each group. Each session 
was divided into two parts: one part 
was to exemplify a “ learner-centered ” 
climate, the other a “ teacher-centered ”” 
climate. No one was informed as to 
which climate the experimental teacher 
planned to produce first in each session. 
At a strategic point in each part of the 
session the teacher sought to inject a 
few “‘ anchor” statements at variance 
with the prevailing climate. The pur- 
pose of this was: 

(a) to get a gross check on the sensitivity 
of response of pupils and observers 
to the statements. 

(b) to see whether the climate should be 
thought of as an underlying “* tone ” 
relatively unaffected by individual 
Statements as distinguished from a 
series of dynamic processes. 

The experimental teacher found it 
somewhat difficult to adhere rigidly to 
this plan of introducing “ anchor” 
statements at crucial points; the result 
was that they were not consistently 
introduced into both parts of each 
session. In the particular session 
(session number two with group “ X ”’) 
for which the data will be presented, 
“anchor” statements were injected 
into the “ teacher-centered’’ part of 
the session but not into the “ learner- 
centered ”’ part. 


III. The Data from the three approaches 

Frame I: A categorization of teacher- 
Statements by means of the criteria of 
the seven-category, social-emotional 


climate index is presented in Table 2. 

It will be noted in Table 2 that of 
eighty-three teacher statements in the 
. “ learner-centered ” part of the session, 
48.2 per cent were “* learner-centered ”’ 
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and 12.0 per cent “ teacher-centered ”’; 
the remaining 39.8 per cent were 
neutral. (Of the thirty-three neutral 
statements 21 were simply verbaliza- 
tions of pupils’ names.) Of the 119 
statements in the “ teacher-centered ” 
part of the session 31.9 per cent were 
** learner-centered,” 55.5 per cent were 
“* teacher-centered ” and the remaining 
12.6 per cent neutral. (Of the fifteen 
neutral statements four were simply 
verbalizations of pupils’ names.) The 
large number of “ learner-centered ” 
statements in the last part of the 
session can be accounted for by the 
experimental teacher consciously in- 
jecting a large number of superficially 
““commendatory”’ remarks into the 
discussion. 

Frame II; The second kind of data 
were the judges’ ratings of teacher- 
statements during the class session. 
Illustrative criteria “A” (** learner- 
centered”) and “C” (“ teacher- 
centered ’’) were utilized by the judges 
for their ratings. The judges placed a 
number of their judgments at the 
center “ B ” of the continuum and these 
judgments were interpreted as 
“neutral” kinds of teacher-responses. 

The ratings by the judges of the 
experimental teacher’s statements in 
the second and final session of Group X 
are presented in Table 3. 

All four judges show fairly close 
agreement regarding the entire session 
except Judge 4 in the first part of the 
session where he tended to identify a 
considerably larger number of “‘ teacher- 
centered’ statements than did the 
others. This can be accounted for in 
terms of his briefer training in the 
utilization of the illustrative criteria 
compared with the others, and because, 
as he explained after the experiment 
was completed, his bias had been to 
regard statements which the other 
judges looked on as objective questions, 
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“* learner-centered,” as probing and 
directive statements and _ therefore 
“* teacher-centered.” 

The data of Tables 2 and 3, arrived 
at from two separate frames of reference 
that are external to that of the students, 
are in general agreement. That is, 
analysis of teacher statements by means 
of a climate index and its seven opera- 
tionally defined categories presents a 
picture of the climate in the experi- 
mental classroom roughly similar to 
that arrived at by the ratings of judges 
who utilized a continuum whose limits 
were defined by means of two blocs of 





teacher charac- 


criteria describing 
teristics. 

Frame III: We now consider the 
relationship between these types of 
judgments and the plus and minus. 


reactions of students. It was assumed 
that there would be more “ plus” 
responses from the students in the 
“* Jearner-centered ” half of the session 
and more “ minus” responses in the 
“* teacher-centered ” part of the session, 
The predictions referred to the quantity 
of plus and minus reactions by the 
students; there was no implication that 
“ positive” and “ negative” reactions 


TABLE 3 
JUDGES’ RATINGS OF TEACHER-STATEMENTS AS ‘“ LEARNER- 
CENTERED,” “‘ TEACHER-CENTERED ” OR NEUTRAL 


**Learner-centered”’ 
Part of Session 


“*Teacher-centered”’ 
Part of Session 























Kinds of ° 

Statements Judge Number Per cent Number Per cent 

x0 ty l 24 68.5 2 3.0 

“*Learner- . 2 21 77.7 1 1.6 

Centered” 3 23 63.9 4 5.7 

4 18 45.0 1 1.5 

Mean 22 63.8 2 2.9 

1 7 20.0 ot 3.0 

“ao 2 6 22.3 7 10.4 

Neutral 3 8 a St J 9 12.8 

4 4 10.0 l 1.5 

Mean: 6 18.6 5 6.9 

~~ 1 4 11.5 62 94.0 

“*Teacher- 2 0 0.0 59 88.0 

Centered” 3 5 13.9 57 81.5 

4 18 45.0 66 97.0 

Mean: 7 17.6 61 90.2 





Total number of statements identified by each judge differs because of the manner in which they 
broke up the teacher’s remark into two or more statements and because they may not have rated 
a few statements. 
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ac- TABLE 4 
aia PUPIL REACTIONS‘ TO TEACHER-STATEMENTS AS RECORDED 
of BY MEANS OF PLUS AND MINUS PUSH-BUTTONS 
a ““Learner-centered” ‘*Teacher-centered”’ 
5” “Feeling” Part of Session Part of Session 
the 
on Number Per cent Number Per cent 
the 
on, Positive 54 54.0 72 30.2 
‘ity Negative 46 46.0 166 69.8 
the 
hat Total 100 100.0 238 100.0 
ons 
necessarily represent “‘ pleasure” and Despite the teacher’s deliberately 
¥ “pain,” respectively. More evidence throwing in during the last portion of 
R could be obtained by interviews of the the session—amidst the reproving, dir- 
pupils to indicate their own charac-  ecting, “teacher-centered”’ statements— 
terizations of the plus and minus a comparatively large number of com- 
= responses, but that is beyond the scope mendatory comments, the pupils con- 
of this paper. sistently reacted far’ more negatively 
it Table 4 contains the data showing than positively. That the teacher’s 
ee the “feeling” reactions of pupils to acceptant, clarifying and problem- 
teacher-statements. oriented statements influenced the 
There is a slightly larger number of pupils’ reactions is evidenced at one 
positive reactions compared with nega- point in the last part of the session 
tive in the first part and a decided where the teacher consciously injected 
“a predominance of negative over positive into the current of “* teacher-centered ” 
in the last part of the session.® remarks four such “ learner-centered ”’ 
a In general, analysis of the record responses; immediately there was a 
shows that for the group as a whole, decline in the number of negative 
statements by the teacher that were reactions recorded on the graph. This 
rated as acceptant of and helpful in decline was reinforced by an upsurge 
clarifying the pupil’s ideas and feelings, of positive reactions. Up to that point 
“te along with problem-oriented teacher- there had been a consistent and decided 
responses, produced positive reactions prevalence of negative over positive 
7 from the pupils. Reproving, advising, reactions. 
ordering remarks, on the other hand, There seems to be a possibility that 
drew forth negative reactions from the having the pupils push one button 
pupils. marked minus and comparing the record 
"a 4. The unit of response is taken as one or more reactions by one student following a particular 
statement by the teacher. 
~ 5, This pattern of more positive reactions followed by more negative reactions is at variance 
with expectations and “ set ” of the class when it prepared to begin the period. This group had 
ey communicated with the ‘‘ Y ” group that had preceded it and as one pupil put it: “* We know 
ed what’s going to happen. The others told us you're going to be unkind at the beginning and then 
you're going to be nicer.” 
169 
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of the total number of reactions in the 
first part of the period with the total 
number of reactions in the last part 
would have given us as adequate and 
as reliable a picture of pupil “* feeling ” 
as our present data. This is borne out 
in part by the comments of pupils after 
the session. Two such comments were: 

“The trouble is you don’t notice the 
positive reactions unless you try!” (To 
what extent can individuals be aware of an 
absence of tension?) 

“It was much easier to react to the 
negative than to the positive; in fact no 
mark on the paper might mean positive. 
a very likely get more minus than 
plus. 


IV. Comparative Description of the 
Three Instruments and Speculations 
on the Properties of the Three 
Frames of Reference 

The instruments by means of which 
each of the three frames of reference 
was utilized can be regarded as pro- 
ducing dichotomous responses; e.g., 
“Jearner-supportive”’ or ‘“ teacher- 
supportive ”; bloc “ A” or bloc “ C”; 
“ positive” feeling or “ negative” 
feeling. These dichotomies were anti- 
cipated to correspond to the dichotomy 
“* Jearner-centered”” versus “ teacher- 
centered,” set up to distinguish between 
climates in the first and second parts of 
the session. 

If specific behaviors are in response 
to specific stimuli then each dichotomy 
may be regarded as representing two 
zones along a continuum whose two 
ends and whose units of measurement 
are not described. We may thus regard 
each frame of reference as the vehicle 
by means of which gradéd judgments 
are possible, and each type of judgment 
may be thought of as a separate 
variable, useful in describing the situa- 
tion. The variable of greatest useful- 
ness for distinguishing between climates 
is one which is functionally related to 
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the variable “climate*’ by a simple 
linear relationship, i.e., which correlates 
highly with climate. 

It is therefore proposed to run 
tetrachoric correlations between each 
of the three variables (means of 
response) and the variable “ climate” 
postulated to be different in the two 
parts of the session. The finding of a 
high correlation would suggest that the 
two types of judgment made with each 
instrument are similar in character but 
opposite in direction; a low correlation 
would suggest that the two types of 
judgments are psychologically of 
different nature, that the response 
was not to the teacher behaviors 
assumed to set the climate, or that the 
assumptions that climate can be con- 
trolled by the teacher is false. 

Table V presents the tetrachoric 
correlations between the climate 
variable postulated to be different in 
the two situations and the judgment 
variable utilized in each frame of 
reference. (This correlation requires 
a two by two table in which the columns 
are labeled ‘ teacher-centered” and 
** learner-centered ” and the rows are 
labeled according to the variable under 
consideration: ‘learner supportive” 
and “‘teacher-supportive”; “A” 
criteria- and “C” criteria; “ plus” 
feeling and “ minus ”’ feeling). 

The attempt to explain the differences 
in the operation of the three kinds of 
judgments gives rise to the following 
theoretical speculations and “ explana- 
tions ”: 

1. Frame 1. The relatively low 
correlation between the variable 
“* teacher-supportive ” — “* learner-sup- 
portive ” and the “ climate ” is at first 
glance quite surprising, because the 
differences in the experimentally pro- 
duced climate were produced by con- 
scious manipulation of the categories 
identified in the Climate Index. The 
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TABLE V 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ‘“ CLIMATE ” (SITUATION) AND 
JUDGMENTS IN EACH FRAME OF REFERENCE 





Correlation of ‘‘ climate” with: "tet. 


Frame 1—Rating of type script 
Frame 2—Judgment by therapists 
Frame 3—Awareness of feeling 


0.68 
0.94 
0.39 





explanation of this discrepancy centers 
about the difference in character of the 
“ Jearner-centered ” remarks in the two 
situations. 

In the first climate, all the plus 
statements fell into the clarifying and 
problem-structuring categories, whereas 
in the second climate the plus state- 
ments were practically all from the 
“ reassuring ” category. These reassur- 
ing statements (e.g., “ That’s good, 
John”’,) were seldom given alone; 
comments from other categories were 
made at the same time. The judges and 
students reacted to the total contribu- 
tion of the teacher, including the 
reassuring remark. Examination of 
judges’ and students’ responses shows 
very clearly that these “ reassuring ” 
statements had little or no effect. The 
judges tended to react negatively to 
them on the grounds (as they have been 
conditioned in their study of therapy 
to feel) that such statements foster 
dependence on the part of the client 
and therefore have a directive import. 
The students ignored them for the most 
part as shown by the fact that a 
“ reassuring ” coupled with a “ direc- 
tive” statement elicited essentially the 
same response as a “ directive” state- 
ment alone. The students in this 
school are so used to these rote, super- 
ficial reassurances that they regard them 
as ritualistic rather than meaningful. 
Specifically, this suggests that, in situa- 
tions similar to the one experimented 
with, the Category | type statement has 


very much less psychological significance 
than we had supposed. A revision 
of the Climate Index is indicated. 

2. Frame 2. The therapist-judges 
show a very high correlation between 
their judgments and the “climate.” 
There are two factors which probably 
account for this: 

(a) The judges’ task was essentially 
to rate the perceived attitude of 
the teacher as “ learner-sup- 
portive” or as “ teacher-sup- 
portive.” Conceptually _ the 
judgment is truly dichotomous, 
and thus represents a_ rather 
extreme simplification (obtained 
by abstraction) of the situation. 
In effect, then, the task of judg- 
ment is easier because there are 
only two categories. 

(b) It is quite possible that the unit 
of judgment was quite macro- 
scopic because of the high level 
of generalization at which the 
judges operated. One might say 
that they may have been judging 
the same thing ten times rather 
than each of ten different things 
once. In this case, each half of 
the session may have tended to 
operate as a single large psycho- 
logical unit; if this were the case, 
then each individual judgment 
might be biased to uphold the 
generalization that the first part 
of the session is “ learner-cen- 
tered.” That this is not wholly 
the case is shown by the judges’ 
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specific response to anchor state- 
ments; but the obviousness of 
the anchor statements was 
sufficiently great that they would 
be hard, even for a relatively 
biased person, to miss. 

3. Frame 3. Three lines of reasoning 
enable one to understand better the low 
correlation between the pupils’ feeling- 
awareness and the climate: 

(a) Individual differences among the 
students are found; there was 
usually a small number of feelings 
recorded that were opposite to 
the overwhelming group tendency. 

(6) The feeling-awareness of the 
students was depressed by their 
concern under the first climate 
with the objective problems to be 
solved. In effect, they tended to 
be “lost” in the problem. In 
the second climate, the ** teacher- 
centered” statements tended to 
be threatening, to produce inter- 
personal conflict. It is proposed 
that the increased responsiveness 
of the students is accounted for 
by the addition of the conflict 
problem to the objective problem. 
The student’s statements are 
shorter, snappier and more an- 
tagonistic in the second climate. 

(c) It is further proposed that the 
meaning of the plus feeling 
response is quite different in the 
two climates. Although, con- 
ceivably, the plus feelings in 
Climate 1 (‘‘ learner-centered ” 
climate) indicate actual satisfac- 
tion, it is likely that in Climate 2 
(“ teacher-centered ”’ climate) they 
merely indicate a lessened ten- 
sion. In other words, the judg- 
ment in Climate 1 may have been 
of satisfaction versus dissatisfac- 
tion, but in Climate 2 it may well 
have been a matter of no pain (or 
lessened pain) versus pain. 
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If these statements are correct, then 
one might expect that if the students 
were asked later to listen to a recording 
of their discussion and to indicate their 
feelings under these two climates they 
would be more aware of feeling in 
Climate 1 and less aware of feeling in 
Climate 2. This was found to be the 
case; ‘the experiment is described 
further along in this paper. 


4. The problem of gestalt 
We may turn now to a consideration 
of the characteristics of the two frames 


of reference; comprehensiveness and _ 
It is required 


depth of penetration. 
that whatever comparative statements 
are made about the frames of this 
experiment must be in accord with the 
measured differences ‘presented in the 
data. 

We may begin by characterizing 
Climate 1 and Climate 2 by some 
means apart from the frames of 
reference being compared. This frame 
will be that of the experimenter who 
produced the differences in climate. 
He would state that in Climate | the 
stimuli were mostly objective encourage- 
ment of problem formulation and 
solution and that the dominant effect 
would spring from a feeling of progress 
in problem solving. In Climate 2, the 
stimuli acted to produce and maintain 
a high degree of interpersonal conflict 
(but not necessarily a high degree of 
frustration connected with the problem 
solving); the effect would be based 
mostly on tensions related to status and 
social security. 

The rating categories of the first 
instrument, formulated by the experi- 
mental staff, were concerned mostly 
with these two major processes. It is 
interesting to note that these two 
processes occur, presumably, at quite 
different depths in personality. Psycho- 
logically, the solving of the “objective” 








problem in Climate 1 involves more 
superficial and adaptive responses than 
the resolution of threat involved in 
Climate 2. The objective problem is 
less self-related and, in a sense, more 
“jrreal”’ than the problem of inter- 
personal conflict. Proposing an hypo- 
thesis is much more of a game than is 
defending one’s personality organiza- 
tion under attack. 

The judges were probably operating 
at the deeper level in both climates. 
The * A” and “ C” groups of criteria 
were expressed as behaviors of the 
teacher. Communication to the judges 
was at the level of the probable attitude 
of a teacher who would show these 
behaviors. Moreover, the attitude con- 
tinuum to the judges was not “ like/ 
dislike’ but ‘ therapeutic/non-thera- 
peutic.” Such decisions are culture- 
related. By comparison with ordinary 
human communication, the objective 
recognition of feeling (‘clarify ” 
category) is highly therapeutic. It is 
proposed that the judges’ ratings were 
of teacher-attitudes seen against the 
prevailing realm of ordinary discourse, 
rather than a judgment of the effect of 
teacher-statements in terms of 
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visualized, specific, on-going processes 
of “learning.” By sorting out and 
responding to one variable in the 
situation, the judges could find a much 
greater variability than would be found 
by integration or consideration of 
patterns of variables. 

The students were responding to the 
total situation. An “attitude” is, 
after all, but one element in a highly 
complex situation involving feelings, 
ideas, methods, values and needs, past, 
present and future. It was hoped that 
the “ feeling ” response would be global, 
undifferentiated indication expressing 
integration of all situational and need 
elements. It could not at the same time 
be an accurate index of one or 
two variables within the situation. 
It takes a considerable manipulation of 
any one variable in a situation to 
bring about a small change in the 
situation. 


V. Playback Follow-up: a Check on 
Speculation 
More than three weeks after the 
experimental session with Group “X,” 
the ten pupils comprising that group 
were invited back to the Classroom 


TABLE 6 
COMPARISON OF PUPILS POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE REACTIONS 
TO TEACHER-STATEMENTS IN ORIGINAL SESSION AND IN PLAY- 
BACK SESSION 


**Learner-centered”’ 
Part of Session 


‘**Teacher-centered”’ 
Part of Session 





Positive | Negative , 


Reactions Reactions | TOTAL 


| Positive | Negative | 
Reactions | Reactions TOTAL 





Freq. % | Freq. % , Freq. 
Original 
Session 


54 54.0 46 46.0 100 100.0 72 30.0| 165 70.0 


% | Freq. th | Freq, % | Freq. % 


237 100.0 





Playback 


Session 69 59.0 S50 41.0 119 


100.0 51 26.0 151 74.0 202 100.0 
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Laboratory and the recording of the 
session was played back to them. They 
were asked to push the plus and minus 
buttons to indicate how they felt during 
the original session. The pupils occu- 
pied the same seats that they had used 
in the experimental session. Table 6 
presents a comparison of pupil reactions 
during the original session with pupil 
reactions during the playback session. 

It should be noted that substantially 
the same pattern of responses is found; 
this indicates that the record obtained 
by the button technique is quite reliable. 
A discernible trend is evident when the 
number of reactions recorded during 
the original session is compared with 
those recorded during the playback. 
The number of reactions in the first 
part of the session increased from 100 
in the original session to 119 in the 
playback, while the number of responses 
in the last part of the session decreased 
from 237 in the original session to 202 
during the playback. 

The absolute number of reactions 
possible in the first part of the session 
with ten pupils responding to sixty-six 
teacher-statements is 660 reactions; in 
terms of this absolute number the pupils 
recorded 100 or 15 per cent of the 
possible total in the original session, 
and increased this to 119 or 19 per cent 
of the possible total in the playback. 
The trend, however, is in the other 
direction in the last part of the session, 
when a comparison is made of the 
number of reactions registered in the 
original and in the playback sessions. 
If 790 is taken as the absolute number 
of possible reactions (ten pupils and 
seventy-nine teacher-statements) 237 or 
30 per cent of the possible reactions 
were made in the original session while 
only 202 or 25 per cent were recorded 
in the playback session. 

This trend seems to bear out our 
earlier comments regarding the degrees 
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of emotional self-involvement of the 
pupils in the situation under the two 


climates. In the actual class session 
there was considerable concentration 
by the pupils on the problem-solving 
process, with the result that they were 
comparatively unaware of their own 
feelings; in the playback of this portion 
of the session they were not involved 
in the problem-solving aspects of the 
situation being reproduced before them, 
hence they were freer to register the 
feelings that they had presumably 
experienced during the problem-solving 
process. On the other hand, in the 
second part of the lesson during the 
actual class session, the students’ 
emotional involvement had been high, 
and their greater tension roused both 
by personal sense of threat and by the 
problem confronting them obtruded 
into their perceptual field more fully; 
in the playback, however, their emo- 
tional self-involvement was reduced, 
the sense of immediate threat was no 
longer present, they knew how the 
situation “ came out” and the number 
of reactions recorded on the reaction 
meter was fewer. 


VI. Conclusions 

1. Similarities and differences among 
the pictures of climate obtained from 
three different frames of reference. The 
gross structural characterization of 
climate from three frames of reference 
(objective, behavioral, projective, 
attitudinal, subjective, internal) are in 
substantial agreement. These three 
frames are believed to differ in size of 
gestalt, number of aspects represented 
in the data, and depth of penetration 
in personality. The gross agreement 
among the three frames indicates the 
pervasiveness of the ‘* social-emotional 
climate ”’ factor, since it affects all three 
frames. The differences at more micro- 
scopic levels in the description by the 











three frames suggests that climate is 
highly complex, and that the three 
descriptions probably refer to different 
aspects of interaction among students, 
problem, teacher, and situation. A 
number of differences are identified by 
discrepancies in the data, and explana- 
tions are essayed. 

2. How fruitfully may theory-building 
be regarded as the process of reconciling 
differences in description between two 
frames of reference? As the term 
“frame of reference” is used in this 
article, it is clear deductively that 
comparisons of variables within the 
same frame of reference would be done 
(ideally) by logical rather than by 
empirical means, even though that 
ideal is far from obtainable at the 
present beginning phases of conceptu- 
alization. The evidence that the com- 
bination of variations in two frames of 
reference enables and _ requires 
theoretical penetration to a deeper level 
of understanding is that hypotheses 
are found when this procedure is 
utilized. Among the hypotheses emerg- 
ing in this experiment are: 

(a) Awareness of one’s feelings may 
be depressed by “absorption” in 
problem-solving activities. 

(b) “Positive ” feeling may be satis- 
faction in problem-solving situa- 
tions; it can also be simply 
lessening of tension in a threaten- 
ing situation. ‘* Negative ” feeling 
seems to have the same signi- 
ficance regardless of situation. 
When one is threatened, one’s 
feeling responses, both plus and 
minus, increase markedly. 

(c) The feeling-stimulus value of the 
effect of a statement is likely to be 
culturally determined (compare 
therapist-ratings and also effect 
of category one statements). 


Three Frames of Reference: the Description of Climate 





3. Validation of objective-behavioral 
climate index 

The validation of the climate index 
proceeds through prediction of findings 
from the other two frames. Agreement 
of anticipation with findings increases 
our confidence not only in our instru- 
ments but also in the theories required 
to move from one frame to the other. 
The theory here used and partly con- 
firmed is that (a) ‘* teacher-centered,” 
self-concerned statements by the teacher 
will produce “ negative ” feelings in the 
students and will convey to the thera- 
pist-raters an intention to “ support ” 
the teacher and (5) problem-structuring 
and clarifying statements by the teacher 
will produce positive feelings in the 
students and will convey to the thera- 
pist-raters intention to “‘ support ”’ the 


pupil. 


4. Explanation of the feeling-response 
technique 

A technique for penetrating simply 
and continuously some distance into 
the tension system of the student has 
been devised. It makes use of perceived 
feeling. The general satisfactoriness of 
the technique as used here seems to be 
clear, and exciting possibilities are 
opened up. When the plus and minus 
responses are synchronized with the 
sound record, so that the immediate 
stimulus for each feeling response can 
be identified, one gets a picture of 
personality under controlled stress 
situations.6 Future work with the 
technique will probably be concerned 
with negative feeling only, and with its 
intensity. 


5. A methodological note 

The study of group dynamics at the 
present time appears in general to be 
bogged down in the unrealiability and 


&. This will be dealt with at length in a forthcoming publication. 
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general conceptual unsatisfactoriness of 
attempts to categorize specific behaviors 
under such headings as problem-solving, 
roles played, values, personality involve- 
ment, climate-related, and the like. It is 
proposed that we should start with 
extensive introspective and other tech- 
niques for eliciting data from the 
internal frame; certain situational 
aspects commonly referred to might 
emerge as things which could be 
satisfactorily treated from the objective 






analytical frame, whilst some minimum 
of descriptive aspects would remain in 
the province of the internal frame. Our 
theory would then relate the two frames 
of reference in a set of relationships 
commonly held to be the object of 
theoretical inquiry, namely 
Behavior—function of personality 
and environment (Lewin); 
Interaction—relationship between in- 
ternal and objective conditions 
(Dewey). 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 





ANNOTATIONS — 


THE ROLE OF THE SPECIALIST 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


An illustrative study of the relations between personnel 
and executive managers 


A. K. RICE 





When a community is faced by new 
problems, it may often find it necessary 
to develop new skills to solve them. 
The skills may be found to exist in the 
community, they may be learned by one 
of its members, or they may be sought 
outside. Where the community tends 
to look for the skills will be influenced 
by such factors as the nature of the 
problems, the extent to which they have 
been recognised to exist in the past, and 
by the extent to which the recognised 
problems have within them concealed 
and deep-seated conflicts. 

The need for the development of a 
new skill is often the beginning of 
specialisation. Difficulties may arise, 
however, when a specialist is introduced 
into any field; difficulties which are 
often the direct but sometimes unrecog- 
nised consequence of the penetration 
by the specialist into the -field of 
responsibility which was formerly the 
province of other members of the com- 
munity. The introduction of a specialist 
from outside frequently suggests to 
those within the community that they 
are not regarded as having the necessary 
skills to deal with the problems con- 
cerned, and whether or not this is the 
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case, nevertheless there is necessitated 
some conscious or unconscious con- 
fession of failure by the members of 
the community (5). 

There are many situations in which 
the recognition of failure to cope with a 
problem causes little apparent difficulty, 
and for which the introduction of the 
specialist is acceptable; thus, for ex- 
ample, an engineering company faced 
for the first time with the need to do 
something about a works canteen will 
usually have little difficulty in accepting 
the need to find a catering expert from 
outside: or, in the case of ill-health in a 
family, it is generally accepted as proper 
that a doctor should be summoned. In 
other situations, however, the introduc- 
tion of skills from outside is not so ac- 
ceptable, and can cause resentment and 
hostility directed against the specialist, 
or against those who introduce him (4). 
If the management of an industrial firm, 
for example, decides to introduce some- 
body with special skills in chemistry, 
the acceptance or rejection of the 
specialist will depend upon a complex 
of forces, such as the attitudes of the 
members of the firm to the need for 
the special skills and to theit own 
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inadequacy in mecting the needs, their 
feeling about the specialist's potential 
threat to their prestige and status, and 
their acceptance of the specialist's 
qualifications (1). 

The introduction of a specialist can 
therefore be expected to give rise to a 
complex of feelings among the members 
of the community about both the 
specialist and his task, feelings which 
are likely to arouse attitudes towards 
the specialist and towards his task which 
may vary from open hostility to pro- 
found relief, but which, in most situa- 
tions, can be expected to contain 
elements both of rejection and accep- 
tance. 

Considerations about the introduc- 
tion of any specialist into any com- 
munity cannot therefore be concerned 
only with the kind of skill which the 
specialist brings, and which the com- 
munity or parts of the community feel 
to be demanded by the needs of the 
situation, but must be concerned with 
the total social structure of the field 
he enters. That structure will be 
determined by a large number of social 
forces, and the arrival of a specialist 
will introduce into the field a new force 
which will affect to some extent all the 
other forces in the field, and conse- 
quently the social structure which they 
determine (3). 


The Specialist Role in the Field of 
Human Relations 

In the field of human relations the 

problems which are encountered con- 

cern all the members of the community. 


Experience would indicate that these 


problems tend to be complex, and are 
often interwoven with deep-seated 
emotional factors which may remain 
concealed. The specialist can bring, 
therefore, no simple solution, no 


panacea, and the solution of any one 
problem may often serve to expose 
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others. Furthermore, the specialist will 
usually be introduced into the com- 
munity Only when its normal adaptive 
mechanisms have failed, and when, 
therefore, a whole complex of feelings, 
attitudes and defences has been built 
around the failure (5). In this situation 
one method by which the specialist can 
serve the community is by helping its 
members to clarify the problems that 
present themselves together with their 
underlying causes, and then, after 
clarification, by collaborating with the 
community in testing jointly worked 
out solutions. In this way the com- 
munity can contribute to its own salva- 
tion and become increasingly adaptive, 
changing its own patterns of behavior 
and modifying its own institutions in 
the face of the problems it encounters 
(2). This process, if successful, is con- 
tinuous, and the specialist must be 
prepared to accept the demands made 
upon him to invest his skill in the 
members of the community, allowing 
them to make an increasing contribu- 
tion to the solution of their own 
problems. 

At the same time the specialist will 
find it useful to maintain the quasi- 
independence that his technical role 
can provide, particularly if he is willing 
to accept, and deal with, the hostility 
to himself which may be caused by his 
share in exposing the deeper and often 
more disturbing nature of the problems, 
as distinct from their overt manifesta- 
tions (5). This problem is one posed 
every day in psycho-therapeutic practice 
and less recognisably in all social 
situations in which change is desired 
and resistance to change is encountered 
(2). In part, the extent to which the 
specialist can retain his role while at the 
same time remaining a member of tlic 
community will depend upon how far he 
is able to resolve the conflicts which 
surround his task and reconcile them 











with his own needs for close social 
relationships within the community. 

A specialist cannot therefore normally 
expect executive status and authority, 
nor can he regard himself as a member 
of a community on a common footing 
of membership with others in the 
community. Unless he accepts these 
implications he may find that he has a 
vested interest in the inability of others 
to learn how to solve their problems, 
and this may lead him to aspire 
towards a technocratic role, so that not 
only is his continued employment as a 
technician justified, but also so that 
technocracy itself may serve as a 
defence against some of the difficulties 
involved in any real attempt to resolve 
the problems for the solution of which 
he has ostensibly been introduced. 


Personnel Managers and Executive 
Managers 

In the industrial context there can be 
little doubt that the introduction of the 
personnel manager as a specialist in 
the field of human relations has often 
caused difficulties either overt or con- 
cealed. It is proposed, therefore, to 
examine the function of personnel 
management and the relations between 
personnel managers and _ executive 
managers as an example of the diffi- 
culties which may be faced by a com- 
munity in attempting to gain the 
advantages of special skills. The rela- 
tions between personnel managers and 
executive managers, rather than the 
total pattern of relationships which a 
personnel manager must make have 
been chosen as a comparatively simple 
example in a complex and, as yet, 
uncertainly mapped field. 

There are current many definitions 
of personnel management which vary 
in detail, but for our purpose it may be 
defined, broadly, as that function of 
management which deals with the 
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human relationships of any working 
organisation and the relation of people 
to the work they do. 

Some of the current conceptions of 
work as a necessary but undesirable 
activity have little social or psychologi- 
cal reality. Work must be regarded as 
one of the basic integrative activities of 
a community. The feelings and senti- 
ments which surround its performance 
will give rise to many of the institutions 
or related practices which determine 
the cohesion of the community. Again, 
while work as an activity has been 
losing its social significance in current 
conceptions, overt attitudes to workers 
have undergone some change. Whereas 
in the 19th century workers were 
regarded, and spoken of, as “ hands,” 
the present vogue is to emphasise that 
“workers are human beings and must 
be treated as such.” But although the 
overt attitudes and the words have 
changed, the manner of using the words 
often suggests that there has been a 
relatively smaller change in basic atti- 
tudes, and in turn, in actual practice. 


Job Breakdown 

It is generally assumed that the 
demand by the community for a higher 
material standard of living may be 
satisfied by standardisation of product 
and therefore of methods, machines, 
and processes. It is clear that this 
development leads inevitably to a 
breakdown of jobs, so that the need for 
craft skill is lessened and most opera- 
tions can be performed by semi-skilled 
machine operators. But it is not so 
generally recognised that this break- 
down applies equally to management. 
General management is now, in large, 
modern factories, divided into 
specialised functions, and the mod- 
ern works manager must collaborate 
with, and accept the decisions of a 
large number of specialists—designers, 
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accountants, production engineers, sales 
managers, buyers, market research in- 
vestigators, inspectors, personnel 
managers and others. Nor does tne 
breakdown stop there. There is a 
growing tendency for each specialised 
function of management to be divided 
into sub-functions each, in its turn, a 
specialist function. Thus personnel 
management is already collecting under 
its general title specialists in industrial 
health, statistics, counselling, selection, 
training and recreation. 

The interesting distinction between 
the breakdown process in manual work 
and in management practice is that, 
whereas the breakdown in manual jobs 
has tended towards de-skilling and a 
loss of pride and job satisfaction, the 
breakdown in management has tended 
towards an increase in technical skill 
and therefore towards enhanced status 
and prestige for the specialists. Atten- 
tion to the problems of mass production 
has largely been directed towards their 
effects on the main body of workers 
insofar as the breakdown in manual 
skills is concerned. On the other hand, 
insofar as management is concerned, 
emphasis has been on the growth of 
organisations and on new functions 
introduced in order to cope with the 
problems created by that growth. The 
effects of this change, culturally and 
psychologically, on managers who have 
had the new functions introduced into 
their established, secure, and traditional 
backgrounds, has perhaps received less 
attention than it deserves. 

In a situation in which great social 
forces exert considerable pressure on 
industry for more production, and 
therefore more standardisation, it is 
to be expected that groups of people 
within industry whose security and 
status are affected by these pressures, 
will exert contrary forces to defend 
their threatened security. Sectional 
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interests will 
opposed to the common interests of 
the whole community. This can be seen 


therefore appear as 


in the industrial situation, where 
demands for greater all-round effort 
are apparently—and paradoxically— 
opposed by demands for shorter 
working hours and the five-day week; 
workers complain that managers have 
tried to reintroduce pre-war sanctions, 
and managers complain that it is no 
longer possible to maintain effective 
discipline; industrial health measures 
and welfare services have been greatly 
increased, but sickness and lost time 
rates remain obstinately high; elaborate 
selection methods and training schemes 
have been introduced, but labour 
wastage has not been noticeably 
reduced; much attention has been 
given to joint consultation by employers 
and trade unions, but joint production 
committees still spend much of their 
time on trivialities; shop stewards 
know about changes in company policy 
before managers; foremen are held 
responsible for production, yet com- 
plain that they have _ insufficient 
authority to carry out that responsi- 
bility;. answers to quite simple requests 
take too long; bonus and piece work 
schemes cause endless disputes, and 
trade unienists are in constant conflict 
with non-unionists. 

These conflicts may, from one point 
of view, be considered as symptomatic 
of the basic conflicts of the industrial 
culture, and, as is weil known, in such 
conflict situations scapegoating often 
becomes a socially accepted method of 
evasion. Employers’ organisations and 
trade unions, managers and workers, 
functional and line managers, em- 
ployees in the office and on the factory 
floor, skilled workers and unskilled 
workers, blame each other fov the diffi- 
culties in which they find themselves. It 
would seem, however, that apportioning 
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blame does not by itself solve the 
problems with which all are concerned. 
In an attempt to find solutions, person- 
nel management has been introduced 
as a specialised function of manage- 
ment by many firms. 

In order to understand the particular 
difficulties of personnel management, 
it may be useful to distinguish between 
the real nature of the problems and 
their overt manifestations. Men and 
women do not live their lives in com- 
partments; they live them as con- 
tinuous, whole patterns, carrying the 
same needs into factory and home, 
work and recreation. It would seem 
paradoxical, therefore, to expect them 
to tolerate the increasing disciplines 
and apparent lack of purpose of 
industrial life and at the same time to 
deplore their increasing devotion to 
escapist entertainment; or to expect 
them to have an increasing sense of 
responsibility in social and democratic 
activity and to deplore their demands 
for a greater voice in the control of 
industry. The frustration of basic 
psychological needs for security, which 
are found in satisfactory inter-personal, 
intra-group and inter-group relation- 
ships may lead to aggressive, regressive, 
and apathetic patterns of behaviour. 
The strikes, the resistance to new 
methods of production, the lack of 
interest in major policy and irrational 
interest in minor issues are examples of 
these patterns of behaviour in industry, 
while the popularity of football pools, 
dog tracks and other entertainments, 
coupled with apparent lack of interest 
in local government affairs and 
national and international policies may 
be social manifestations related in part 
to the same dissatisfactions. 


Personnel Management 
Personnel managers have been intro- 
duced into industrial communities in 
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order to deal with problems of human 
relations, problems which we can 
recognise to be of fundamental im- 
portance to the satisfactory lives of all 
who work in industry, and yet are at 
the same time problems, the com- 
plexity of whose underlying causes has 
been frequently concealed by attention 
being directed to their troublesome 
overt manifestations. It is perhaps not 
surprising therefore that personnel 
managers have found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to come to grips with the 
complex sources of discontent. 
Personnel management is_ usually 
divided for purposes of description into 
a number of activities, such as selection, 
training, promotion, employee services, 
joint consultation, wages, and incen- 
tives; and, if the current practice in 
any of these activities is examined, it 
will be found that, for the most part, 
only parts of the problem have been 
tackled, while many essential questions 
relating to the total field still remain 
to be approached. For example, per- 
sonnel managers have paid much 
attention, and rightly so, to the main- 
tenance of discipline and to the admini- 
stration of justice, but the underlying 
problems of the social forces giving 
rise to the need for disciplinary measures 
and the imposition of sanctions are 
often left aside while the derivative 
problems of judicial practice receive 
exhaustive treatment; again, consider- 
able attention has been devoted to the 
development of elaborate selection pro- 
cedures, while, in proportion, com- 
paratively little attention has been 
given to the underlying tensions of 
which many selection problems are 
frequently symptomatic, problems 
which affect the patterns of authority 
and status of all in executive and 
managerial positions. Other examples 
might be given which suggest that 
personnel managers are frequently 
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confined to areas of work which by-pass 
many of the underlying causes of social 
disturbance. 
The Introduction of the Personnel 
Manager 

The decision to introduce a personnel 
manager into an organisation is usually 
taken by higher management alone, that 
is, management above the level at which 
the personnel manager is introduced. 
Sometimes the introduction is made 
after consultation with other managers, 
seldom after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of all members of the 
organisation. However the decision is 
taken, experience would suggest that 
it is rarely taken with as full a considera- 
tion of all its implications as its impor- 
tance would warrant. It has been 
suggested that the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the personnel manager by others 
in the organisation will depend upon a 
complex of feelings, and the outward 
manifestation of that complex may 
result in expressions both of hostility 
and of relief; hostility, because of 
such factors as attitudes about the need 
for the introduction of such specialist 
skills, the threat they bring with them, 
and doubts about the personnel 
manager’s qualifications; relief, because 
a personnel department can provide a 
useful channel by which managers can 
rid themselves of a large number of 
irksome and difficult problems. 

Whatever the overt attitudes and 
their expression it is understandable that 
managers will resent any implication 
that the introduction of a personnel 
manager has resulted from failure on 
their part to deal with the real, under- 
lying problems of human relationships. 
In order to avoid giving any such 
impression, the new function of person- 
nel management is frequently intro- 
duced as a service. It is introduced to 


save the time of overworked managers: 
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by taking care of recruitment, by main- 
taining contact with sources of labour, 
by performing a preliminary screen for 
applicants for employment, by keeping 
records, by supervising welfare facilities 
and sports events, and by attending to 
the legal and clerical aspects of employ- 


ment. As a service department it is 
sometimes accepted and often wek 
comed, but if the personnel manager is 
then felt as interfering with the methods 
of management and the “ rights” of 
managers, expressions of hostility are 
probable. 

Since it is so often higher management 
which decides to introduce a personnel 
department, it may strike one as 
somewhat surprising that so many 
personnel managers complain that a 
great many of their difficulties lie im 
their relations with the higher manage- 
ment which has appointed them. It 
may be that such difficulties are in part 
due to an uncertainty of intention in 
higher management when the appoint- 
ment is made. If higher management 
intended that the real problems of 
human relationships should be tackled 
by the personnel manager, they too 
would find it necessary to accept all 
the implications of the introduction of 
a specialist, including the necessity to 
examine, and perhaps change, many of 
their own behaviour patterns. It is 
not surprising that the recognition of 
such a necessity should lead to the 
desire to confine the activities of the 
personnel department to the treatment 
of symptoms rather than causes. 
Resistance to behavioural change is 
high, because of the dislocation of 
attitude and habit which is required im 
the early stages. 


Hostifity to Personnel Management 
Where a personnel manager is intfo- 

duced into an organisation in which 

there are strongly conflicting groups, it 














is likely that he may be seen as a 
potential ally by one or more of the 
groups, and this may result in their 
wishing to incorporate him, or to use 
his influence as a weapon against other 
groups. If he accepts capture, or even 
appears to be captured, by any one 
group, his capacity to deal with the 
personnel problems of the organisation 
may be severely limited by the suspicion 
and resistance he will meet from the 
other groups. If he tries to remain 
independent yet potent, he may in- 
advertently find himself the means 
of reconciling conflicting groups by 
providing them with a means of escape 
from their inter-group conflicts. They 
may project on to him their joint 
hostility. 

An independent position may provide 
one base from which a_ personnel 
manager may tackle the problems with 
which he is faced; but independence 
may also mean isolation, and isolation, 
by denying him the support of his 
colleagues, leaves him to carry alone the 
burden of the conflicts he is trying to 
resolve. Where, as often happens, one 
or more of the contending groups are 
rivalry groups within higher manage- 
ment, on whom the personnel manager 
depends for the security of his job, he is 
placed in a precarious position. Inde- 
pendence may isolate him from them 
all so that when a violent clash occurs, 
he is in such danger of being scape- 
goated that capture by one of the 
groups can appear to be the only 
means of survival. At the other 
extreme the expression of hostility may 
take such forms as passing to the 
personnel manager so many of the 
personnel problems that he is either 
overwhelmed and rendered impotent, 
or becomes so indispensable that his 
position becomes idealised to the point 
where it is practically impossible to live 
up to expectations. 
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Status and Technocracy 

A specialist in the problems of human 
relations who is appointed to fulfil the 
function of personnel management, as 
that function is at present defined, is 
therefore in a very vulnerable position. 
If he is potent, lie may be a source of 
embarrassment to those by whom he 
has been appointed, and he is likely to 
meet with expressions of hostility both 
from higher management and from 
other managers; if he is rendered 
impotent he will achieve nothing, and 
in either case he can hardly help being 
confused by the social forces which 
surround his task. Capture by any one 
group will make success in his job 
improbable; independence will jeopar- 
dise the security of his job. It is small 
wonder that the conflict caused by this 
dilemma forces the personnel manager 
either to leave the field or to wage a 
constant battle with himself to avoid 
accepting mediocrity as his only pro- 
tection. 

Many personnel managers are both 
frustrated and disappointed; they find 
themselves unable to do the job for 
which they feel they have been 
appointed, and at the same time feel 
themselves to be at the mercy of social 
forces whose nature and strength they 
had little means of assessing before they 
accepted appointment. From this situa- 
tion may arise some of the features of 
much of the present day development 
in personnel management practice, 
such as the growth of technocracy and 
the insistence both on the managerial 
status of the personnel officer and on 
the advisory nature of the function: 
technocracy to justify the role of 
technician; managerial status to identify 
the personnel manager with his 
colleagues; and the advisory nature of 
the function to defend him against the 
charge of interference. But an advisory 
function of management is in itself 
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anomalous, unless it be clearly defined 
and its authority stated. 

In present day industrial culture, 
most functions of management give a 
manager at least partial authority 
within his function: a chief engineer 
has authority in engineering, a chief 
chemist in chemistry, and the manager’s 
status and position are secured by that 
authority. A personnel manager is 
working in the same culture, and such 
a definition of his function would give 
him authority in the field of personnel 
management; but since this function 
concerns human relationships, it is one 
shared by everybody in the organisation, 
whatever his position. Therefore, if 
personnel managers wish to provide 
the specialist help which is needed in 
the field of human problems, they must 


be prepared to accept all the implica- 
tions of the specialist role, with the 
modifications which that demands both 
in their approach to their task and in 
their authority and status. 

The role any one personnel manager 
can fill will depend upon such conditions 
as the concealed and overt needs of the 
organisation; the concealed and overt 
attitudes of its members; the pattern of 
relationships which is established be- 
tween the personnel manager and all 
other members of the organisation; and 
upon his own capacity to deal with the 
social forces which will surround his 
position. It is, however, certain that 
this task will be well-nigh impossible 
unless the role he is to fill is explicitly 
defined, and has been accepted by 
everybody, including himself. 
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EXPERIENCES IN STUDYING 





SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STRUCTURES IN INDUSTRY’ 


H. A. HUTTE 





The present study derives from the 
work of IJdo, one of the members of 
the investigating team, who engaged in 
a Statistical comparative investigation 
into “* satisfaction in work,” sponsored 
by the Institute of Preventive Medicine. 
More than 2,000 interviews were 
carried out by him in several industries 
in this country and led to the con- 
clusion that three main phenomena 
connected with satisfaction were: (i) 
the opinions at home about the worker’s 
job; (ii) the emotional “ tie” with the 
company; (iii) the relations to the 
immediate supervisor and working 
group. As at least two of these factors 
dealt with human relations within the 
industrial organisation, it seemed neces- 
sary to get more exact information about 
the emotional aspects of work-groups. 

It was decided, therefore, to initiate 
a field study into human relations in 
industry, with three main questions in 
mind. First, since in this country no 
systematic investigation into the dyna- 
mics of small groups in industry had so 
far been started, we felt the necessity of 
comparing data gathered along scientific 
lines with the many speculative theories 
which existed; second, the question 
raised by the results of the Hawthorne 
investigation, namely, in what way and 
to what degree human relations in 
industry were affected by their being 
investigated; and lastly, we wished to 


determine the relative value of several 
methods of investigation, in order to 
gain sufficient experience and insight to 
decide upon the most fruitful methods 
to be used in further comparative 
investigations on a larger scale. 

This study was intended to provide 
only a rough “clinical” orientation. 
However, since the period of contact 
with the firm concerned extended over 
a year, much data was gathered and 
many questions arose. It is proposed 
in this report to describe the results of 
various methods of investigation, and 
the effect on the investigating team 
itself of the work carried out. Finally, 
certain conclusions are presented in the 
form of principles which we propose 
to use in our next field study. 


The Investigating Team and the Firm 

The team consisted of eight persons 
of whom three were engaged in the 
investigation full-time. The others 
devoted part time, on an average of two 
days a week. There was one technical 
engineer (head of an industrial advice 
bureau for organisation, and especially 
interested in social-psychological prob-~ 
lems); two psychologists with con- 
siderable experience in social activity, 
interviewing-techniques, selection, and 
industrial psychology; one medical 
doctor, whose main interest was 
psychology, and who had been engaged 





' This is a report of a preliminary study carried out in 1946 by a team of investigators organised 
by the Department for Mental Health of the Institute of Preventive Medicine, Leiden, under the 
direction of Dr. J. Koekebakker. 
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for several years in selection and 
research on problems of training and 
accident-prevention; and an assistant 
of the organisation bureau, with no 
academic training but much experience 
in the handling of workers and inter- 
viewing, completed the list of the male 
associates. Of the three female mem- 
bers, one had a wide experience in 
probation work and other branches of 
social work and two were students in 
psychology and assistants at a psycho- 
technical institute. 

Nearly every one of the team played 
an active part in the actual interviewing 
or observations. All the written 
material, or at least the conclusions 
drawn from it, was discussed at regular 
meetings of the whole team. The 
general atmosphere within the team was 
such that individual enterprise was 
rather stimulated and there existed no 
rigid scientific discipline. In view of 
the orientation purpose of the investi- 
gation this proved an advantage, since 
it stimulated a dynamic approach to 
the problems and a continual diversity 
of plans and outlook. 

The study was carried out at the 
request of a firm which desired to 
develop further its personnel manage- 
ment policy, and its system of joint 
consultation. It consisted of three 
factories, making different kinds of 
textile products. In all, five depart- 
ments from the three factories were 
selected for study, giving a range of 
conditions of all men workers, all 
women workers, different methods of 
wage payment, and different levels of 
morale. 


The Methods Used 

Four methods were used; (a) indi- 
vidual interviews; (b) group interviews; 
(c) group observation; (d) interview of 
the immediate supervisor. In order to 
estimate the effects of these methods 
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on the groups under investigation, all 
four were used simultaneously in the 
first department. In the other depart- 
ments they were distributed over a 
longer period, with an interval of about 
two weeks between each approach. 
The sequence was varied, starting with 
method (a) in one department, method 
(6) in another, etc. The whole period 
of investigation of these four depart- 
ments was planned to cover four 
months. 

The individual interviews were carried 
out in a small, separate room, by trained 
interviewers, assisted by an observer, 
who made notes of the conversation. 
So long as this observer sat back a bit, 
there was no obstacle to getting the 
necessary contact with the person inter- 
viewed. The interviews had a spon- 
taneous character so that the person 
interviewed could talk freely about 
circumstances of work as well as about 
personal matters. Special attention 
was paid by the interviewers to the 
interrelations between the workers, 
their sympathies and antipathies, and 
the existence of sub-groups within the 
department concerned. The relation 
toward the immediate supervisor was 
also a regular topic of the conversation, 
as well as the home situation. 

The ‘group interviews were carried 
out in groups of about 20 workers, all 
of the same department, the groups 
being formed by the immediate super- 
visor at random. No supervisor of 
other representative of the management 
was present. The interviews were 
conducted by a psychologist, assisted 
by an observer who made general notes. 
A stenographer made a written record 
of the conversation. Experience proved 
that the formation of closed circles 
round a big table was advisable and 
that there should not be more than 
about twenty persons present. Such 
groups generally talked freely and 








openly and encouragement was seldom 
necessary. 

The group observations took place in 
the workshops. Observers were sitting 
in the department in such a way that 
they could see as many of the workers 
as possible. A record was made of the 
movements made by the workers, of 
their mutual contact and _ general 
behaviour. In one department obser- 
vation was supplemented by one of the 
investigators partaking in the work as 
an ordinary worker. 

The interviews of the immediate 
supervisor were carried out by a 
psychologist. Special attention in these 
interviews was paid to the opinion of 
the supervisor about the interrelations 
existing between the workers of his 
department. 


The Introduction of the Research into 
the Firm 

An important part of an investigation 
like this is the introduction and 
explanation to the workers concerned 
of what is going to happen. The 
introduction was planned and carried 
out as follows. First of all a meeting 
took place attended by four of the 
investigators and the whole of the 
workers’ committee. This committee 
was composed of representatives chosen 
from all the three factories. No rep- 
resentative of the management was 
present during this meeting, which 
lasted two hours. Moreover, before the 
investigators started in a department, 
they had a talk with all the workers of 
the department concerned, in which the 
purpose of the investigation was 
explained as well as the methods to be 
used, and in which general support was 
requested. The purpose of the investi- 
gation was formulated in these meetings 
as “to try to get to know what their 
work was like, what difficulties the 
workers had, what complaints they had 
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about the company and what con- 
structive suggestions they could make 
to improve conditions.” The investiga- 
tors promised to help if certain condi- 
tions could be improved, but clearly 
stipulated that they were not in a 
position to do more than advise the 
management. 

In general the introduction met with 
few difficulties and, apart from some 
workers showing a pessimistic attitude 
regarding improvement of conditions, 
the idea of the investigation met with. 
approval. It was remarkable, however, 
that, when the investigators talked with 
the first department, a week after the 
investigation had been introduced to 
the workers’ committee, which had 
pledged to make the purpose of the 
investigation known to all the workers 
in the company, it appeared that there 
was hardly any understanding of what 
was going to happen. Another 
interesting datum was revealed when 
in one department the introduction by 
the investigators was preceded, on our 
request, by an introductory discussion, 
held by a member of the workers’ 
committee. This worker had told the 
girls of this department that a few 
‘* doctors *’ would come to see how they 
were working, e.g., “if it were better 
for them to sit or to stand up when 
working.” It appeared that this kind 
of explanation was quite satisfactory 
and was accepted by the workers quite 
naturally, as being simple and raising 
no serious problems. 


Some Difficulties Created by the Investi- 
gation 

The first department (about 20 girls, 
engaged on the reeling of wool) was 
to be approached by the four methods 
simultaneously. This was apparently 
too much for them and resulted in 
emotional disturbances. All workers 
were interviewed individually by two 
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investigators, and at the same time were 
observed while working by two other 
investigators, the latter sitting in the 
department the whole day for a full 
week. In the middle of the week two 
other investigators had group interviews 
with two groups of workers, and the 
seventh investigator interviewed the 
two supervisors in the department. 
This battery of enquiry (notwithstanding 
the elaborate introduction which had 
taken place) proved to be disturbing to 
such a degree that the people in the 
department at times became very 
excited; several of the workers refused 
to be interviewed individually or as a 
group; mildly aggressive acts occurred 
directed against the observers; heated 
discussions took place among the 
workers during working hours, and 
output rapidly decreased. We ascribed 
these disturbances to a number of 
factors; there existed rather serious 
tensions in the group; the approach 
from all sides had overwhelmed the 
workers; and the fact that the investi- 
gators themselves were uncertain about 
their methods must have been felt by 
the workers. Tensions were also 
experienced by the investigating team, 
with aggressive phantasies against the 
company, aggressive acts against the 
leaders of the investigation, and rather 
serious differences of opinion about 
further plans and methodological 
matters. We will consider these pheno- 
mena and their significance later in this 
report. 

In view of these difficulties, thera- 
peutic measures towards the reelers 
were instituted after this first week. 
These consisted in better informing the 
group of management policy, estab- 

q lishing a better contact between the 
department and the workers’ com- 
mittee, and encouraging the supervisors 
to use more tact and consideration in 
connection with the placing of partners 
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handling the machines, by putting well- 
matched pairs together. These measures 
had some effect, as, soon afterwards, 
complaints about the department 
stopped, the atmosphere improved, 
production increased, and _labour- 
turnover decreased. Also a continuing 
contact between the workers and a 
member of our team showed good 
results, as for example in the introduc- 
tion on our advice of a short break at 
half past ten in the morning. 

After these initial difficulties with the 
reelers, the resistance of workers 
towards the investigators soon died 
away, and neither this nor the other 
departments in which the team was 
working offered difficulties. On the 
contrary, a growing trust was estab- 
lished. 


Main Results of the Four Methods 

Interview of the supervisors revealed 
hardly anything worthwhile concerning 
the relations existing within the groups 
for which they were responsible. At 
least in this company the supervisors 
saw their groups as a rather homo- 
geneous mass and were hardly conscious 
of any sub-groups or antipathies existing 
in it, nor did they believe that they 
were very important, if they existed 
at all. 

Individual interviews yielded much 
information about sympathies, aver- 
sions, existing sub-groups and the 
effects of the attitudes and sympathies 
of supervisors on the working group. 
It also appeared that the atmosphere 
in some departments was threatened by 
the behaviour of some unbalanced 
persons, who were actually psychiatric 
cases. In general it was possible to 
construct sociograms based on the data 
provided by the interviews which pro- 
vided insight into the degree of unity 
within the separate working-groups. 
Those interviewed generally welcomed 











the opportunity given to them to talk 
freely about their difficulties and atti- 
tudes toward their work. 

Group interviews primarily gave data 
concerning the relation of the depart- 
ment-group as a whole to other depart- 
ments or other supervisors within the 
company. Spontaneous remarks about 
their own works-supervisor very seldom 
occurred, to which phenomenon we 
shall return further on. The position of 
the department within the company, 
the influence it exerted on other groups 
or individuals or which it underwent by 
others, could fairly easily be estimated 
by spontaneous remarks or reactions, 
provoked by the leader of the group 
interviews. In addition, the social 
situation during these group interviews 
probably provoked mechanisms of 
emotional inducement, so that rather 
spontaneous behaviour was made 
possible, and insight was gained into 
the emotional atmosphere, or the degree 
of tension or frustration, existing in the 
groups. This meant a marked advan- 
tage over the individual interviews, 
which were less interesting from a 
dynamic point of view. Most of the 
data obtained in individual interviews 
were also obtained in group interviews, 
except those concerning interpersonal 
relations, and the relation to the 
supervisor. 

It seems useful therefore to add 
group interviews to the individual 
interviews in such an investigation. In 
addition it was noted that where group 
interviews preceded individual inter- 
views in one department, the individual 
interviews were considerably facilitated. 

Group observation disclosed more 
information about fatigue, effects of 
the different ways in which workers 
were placed within the space of the 
department, the effect of noise, music 
and singing, and, last but not least, 
about the amount and nature of mutual 
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contact during working hours. Analysis 
of records of these contacts generally 
revealed the same relations as were 
found by means of the interviews. It 
was very difficult, however, for obser- 
vers to find a position from where they 
could see everyone and it was never 
possible to hear anything of what was 
being said by the workers. Further- 
more, the disturbing effect of observa- 
tion on the group was considerable, 
causing much frustration and, occa- 
sionally, aggression. The observers 
also became frustrated. It is possible 
that weak points in our technique 
may account for these difficulties or 
that the physical and spatial circum- 
stances within the departments greatly 
hampered an unconspicuous obser- 
vation. 

As regards completeness of data, the 
individual interviews were most 
revealing. The group interviews, how- 
ever, caused the least resistance and 
allowed more spontaneous behaviour. 
Observation was the least preferable 
method and, as regards the sequence of 
the methods, it was found that it ought 
to come last in the sequence, if it should 
be used at all. 


Tensions within the Team of Invest- 
igators 

During the first week of the investiga- 
tions it was revealed that tensions arose 
not only within the department, but 
also within the investigating team. One 
of the observers who had noticed some 
symptoms of aggression from the 
workers toward him, was struck to such 
a degree that he destroyed part of his 
records, and one day, seeing a big 
column of smoke over the city on his 
way to the factory, got the phantastic 
notion that the factory was on fire, 
which phantasy, he stated, gave him a 
moment of great relief. Other negative 
feelings were transferred to the leaders 
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of the investigation, who were re- 
proached by members of the team for 
not being emotionally involved in the 
situation, for being tired and drowsy 
while directing the meetings of the 
team, and for making pleasure-trips, 
or going to conferences in the country, 
while the assistants were left behind— 
working hard and encountering trouble. 
Differences of opinion arose concerning 
further plans. These ambivalent feelings 
regularly came back in the course of 
our work and they clearly showed, that 
not only were the investigators evoking 
disturbances in a system of relations, 
but that, in spite of themselves, they 
were being drawn into a field of forces 
by which they were likewise affected, 
without being at all times completely 
conscious of what was really happening. 
The emotional involvement of the team 
occasionally led investigators to draw 
conclusions which, on critical examina- 
tion, were found to be influenced by 
personal feelings towards people in the 
company, or otherwise to have origi- 
nated in prejudices. 

It appeared very difficult to gain trust 
and co-operation from everybody in 
the company and while certain super- 
visors and workers developed a very 
co-operative and trustful attitude, others 
showed symptoms of ambivalence or 
outright resistance. This became most 
clear during the period following that 
of the actual methodological part of 
the investigation, when the contact 
between the company and the team was 
continued by means of visits to depart- 
ments and talks with persons of all 
ranks. The company seemed to behave 
as a patient under psychotherapeutic 
treatment might do: some sections 


of it accepting us more and more, 
trusting us with increasing confid- 
ence, and asking our advice; others 
neglecting us or showing other signs of 
resistance. 


. constituent parts. 
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Social Integration and. the ‘‘ Central 
Part ’’ of the Social Field 
During the introductory phase, the 
investigators met with the fact that the 
workers’ committee had given the 
workers insufficient information about 
the investigation. It soon became clear 


that the committee was hardly 
supported by the workers and some- 
times distrusted. In addition the fact 
that the organization was geographically 
split up formed a social as well as an 
organizational handicap, as there were 
differences in style of leadership and in 
traditions and atmosphere. But the 
importance of social unity was still 
more emphasized, when in the course 
of the investigation it became clear that 
attitudes among top management per- 
sonnel had a very profound effect upon 
all the inter-personal and inter-group 
relationships in the company. The 
departments in which the investigators 
had been operating could not be 
regarded as separate, independent 
groups. On entering any one depart- 
ment a process was started in which the 
investigators as well as many other 
groups within the company were in- 
volved. Moreover it appeared that the 
strongest forces in this field originated 
from what one might call a “ central 
part,” formed by the managing directors 
of the company. 

It must be concluded, in our opinion, 
that an industrial organization is a 
“ whole system ” of relations, in which 
the parts in a complicated way influence 
each other in their functioning. The 
properties of this whole are not observ- 
able by studying the properties of the 
The developments 
described above indicate that the parts 
function hierarchically, allowing some 
parts to have a more embracing or more 
centralised influence within the whole. 
This hierarchial functioning may be 
denoted by the concept of integration. 
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This word is used in different senses and 
the meaning of the word in social 
science is not very clear. We propose 
to use this word in the sense of a state 
characterised by a kind of relatedness 
and interaction between the parts of a 
social structure, resulting in harmonious, 
unified behaviour of the whole. In this 
description “ harmonious, unified be- 
haviour” means that all parts are 
functioning relatively independently, 
but all serving in a certain way the 
purpose of the whole. Formulated in 
this way, the degree of integration will 
vary with the degree to which the parts 
function interdependently with the 
whole. What the exact prerequisites 
are for optimal integration within a 
social-psychological unit is unclear, as 
is the extent to which integration may 
be affected by different kinds of social 
climate. Light may be thrown on these 
questions by investigation into the way 
in which the functions of parts influence 
each other and, especially, into the 
influence which is exerted by the 
“central part” within an industrial 
organization. 

The concepts developed by Lewin 
and his school can greatly assist in 
gaining a better insight into the 
phenomena of integration. Use of these 
concepts has led to the planning of a 
new investigation into an industrial 
community, todetermine the properties 
of the whole in terms of the relation 
between the functions of the parts. 
This investigation will be started at the 
“central part’ or top of the hierarchy 
and then work out to the rest of the firm. 

It is impossible in this report to dwell 
further on the principles of the in- 
vestigations planned. Serious and 
strictly systematic research is required 
to gain further insight into the problem 
of integration in working communities. 
No speculations about attitudes of the 
Management or the organization of 
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industries, no spontaneous trials under 
insufficiently-known circumstances, will 
take us nearer to what actually happens 
when people work together for the 
purpose of production. And no thera- 
peutic efforts will be of strictly scientific 
value, without methods for recording 
what is really happening in order 
to give some idea of the extent to 
which improvements in mutual re- 
lations may be expected to have a 
lasting effect. 


Conclusions 

From our experiences in this pre- 
liminary study, the following tentative 
working principles seem warranted. 
They will constitute the basis of our 
approach in planning our next field 
study. 


(a) It is essential to obtain the 
approval and co-operation of both 
management and _ workers before 
initiating research into industrial rela- 
tions. 


(6) The study of sub-groups within a 
firm is unlikely to be effective without 
studying the overall relationships 
between groups in the firm as a whole, 
particularly the relationships among 
groups at the top of the hierarchy. 

(c) To achieve successful changes in 
relationships within a firm is likely to 
require that the change process should 
go on at the top of the hierarchy as well 
as in groups lower down. 


(d) The investigators are subject to 
equally strong influences (cohesive as 
well as destructive) from the social field 
in which they are operating, as they 
themselves exert upon the field. Study 
of the changes exerted upon the 
investigating team is therefore as 
important as the study of changes in 
the rest of the social field, if the nature 
of the contributions of the investigators 
to social change is to be understood. 
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